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CHAPTER I 

Throughout the days that followed I had little 
time for thought. It was when the night came, 
when I had sought the silence of my room, the 
repose of my bed, that my impish nursling, 
Conscience, whom I had so carefully barred and 
bolted in my heart during the day, crept forth, 
squatted at my ear, and commenced its impor- 
tunate articulations. Yet it did but worry me ; it 
did not cause me to regret the step I had taken ; 
it could not blunt my keen sense of joy at being 
loved ; it could not dislodge the tinted vision of 
my future which, pillar-like, moved over me 
to guide my resolutions. If Conscience was 
VOL. m. B 
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garrulous at one ear, Love was eloquent at the 
'Other. 

As a good deal of shopping lay before me, I 
had taken Mrs. Shaw into my confidence. I 
well remember the circumstance of my confes- 
sion : it followed the departure of Dr. Monck. 
On her entermg the room, I said to her : 

* Mrs. Shaw, you have always been a kind 
friend of mine. I should like to tell you some- 
thing that has happened. But it is a great 
secret, mind ; can I trust you with it ? ' 

Her curiosity was on tiptoe at once ; b\it that 
she might not be balked, she pretended to take 
little interest. 

' Don't tell me, miss, if you have the least 
doubts o' me. I think I knows my place too 
well to be peepin' and pryin' into other folks' 
concerns. At the same time, when I do hear a 
secret there ain't a quieter soul on airth than me. 
If I was jjisked not to speak, I'd be mangled 
afore a word could be got from me.' 

'What ideas,' I asked, 'have Dr. Monck's 
visits to me suggested to you ? ' 
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'Nothin' but wliicli is proper an' lawful,' 
said she, straightening herself and clasping her 
hands. ' He^s a friend o' yours, and bein' a 
generous-hearted gen'man, is willin' to help as 
far as he can.' 

' That is true : but not to keep you in sus- 
pense, I am going to be married to Dr. Monck.' 

She eyed me steadfastly, then dropped her 
eyes, mused, and at last ejaculated, ' Well for 
sure ! ' And that was all she said. 

That her ingenious mind might invest the 
privacy of our marriage with no greater mystery 
than there was occasion for, I made her ac- 
quainted with all that it was needful to explain. 
She thoroughly comprehended the position of 
affairs, and having promised to be secret, volun- 
teered to help me in my shopping. She had 
long resided at Huddleston, and therefore knew 
the best shops to direct me to. She also knew 
of a very good needlewoman, whose services 
she would engage at once. 

I was glad that she proved so phlegmatic and 
practical. In return for my avowal, I had 

B 2 
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dreaded a long shrilling of her amazement, 
which might be more or less sustained during 
the active week before me. 

I was really so ignorant of the art of spending 
money to a good advantage that I do not know 
what I should have done without her counsel. 
She accompanied me to the various shops, se- 
lecting, rejecting, and bargaining in a fashion 
that made the fifty pounds in her hands worth 
one hundred in mine. She entered into the 
strong excitement of shopping with hearty and 
unaffected relish. Perched on a chair with 
. radiant face and wisely-frowning brow, she 
monopolised the attention of pretty well all the 
countermen in the shops we entered ; for a 
tedious while she kept the poor fellows trotting 
up and down ladders, pulling out package after 
package from top shelves, throwing up dress 
after dress before her. She would volubly 
resent the least incivility, and would occasionally 
order the master to attend upon her, protesting 
to him with an injured tone that he hadn't a 
man in the place who knew his business. It 
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was with a deep sigh of regret that she rose 
from effecting the last purchase. 

* I'd gladly keep it goin',' she said to me as 
ive left the shop, ' for the next twelvemonth. I 
do like twittin' them insolent men as stands 
«arvin' you so dandified as if you was dirt. If 
it 'ad been a place as was fit for you to 
spend your money in, there's a shop I'd jes 
like to have gone to, to keep 'em dodgin' about 
and waitin' on me for two hours, wi' goods as 
shouldn't have come to sixpence. The master's 
the sarciest man i' Huddleston. But after all, 
takin' revenge on folks o' his kind is poor beer 
to swallow.' 

Our next task was to give the dresses we had 
bought out to make. From eight in the morn- 
ing till eight at night a middle-aged woman sat 
in the parlour sewing incessantly. But her 
diligence could not keep pace with the fleeting 
hours ; and more assistance had to be pro- 
-cured. 

Dr. Monck came regularly every morning ; 
^ind as we could not converse before the middle 
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aged woman, our interviews took place in Mrs. 
Shaw's drawing-room ; a stiff little apartment 
with an ash-coloured drugget, tiny green rep- 
covered chairs, and a spotty-papered wall hung 
over witli small circular portraits of elderly 
gentlemen with heads supported on high collars 
and huge lappels, and old ladies consisting 
largely of noses and caps. 

Tender beyond portrayal was his mannei' 
towards me, marked by no extravagance of 
passion, though deeply impassioned. His was 
such a love as a woman could believe in ; pm^c^ 
healthy, thoughtftil, genial ; ventilating itself iu 
no heroics, impressing itself upon the heart with 
no declamatory appeals, and winning confidence 
without a single vow. His eye was serene with 
truth ; his manner respectful with the courtliness 
of high-breeding. 

I could appreciate if I mourned his perfect 
trust in me, implied by his careful evasion of 
every topic that in any vague way could cause 
the attention to recur to the past. There were 
times when, stirred by this great confidence^ 
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and atimulated by my great passion which 
oraved .Dome such sacrifice that it might sym- 
bolise itself by a fonn which no glance, no 
kiss, no accent could shape, I could have cast 
myself, at his feet and told him all. He would 
have CGmporehended, he might have adored, the 
heroism of the devotion that could have 
prompted such a confession — a confession which 
would have involved our eternal separation;, 
and leven thought that though we should never 
meet .again, that victory of love's truth over 
iove'« passion would leave me peaceful, whilst 
it would make him know that he had not 
erred in loving me with so pure and simple a 
trust. 

But my courage halted when the leap hadl 
to be taken. Beason spurred in vain : Truth 
urged ; Conscience cracked the knotted thong ;, 
I trembled, I sickened, I stood rooted. The 
chance fled. 

My marriage morning dawned after an active 
week. We were to be married early, as sooa 
alter e^ht as we could. The townsfolk could:' 
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hardly be astir by then, at least that por- 
tion of them who had leisure to become spec- 
tators. ' 

Before I had fallen asleep the night before, I 
had long and earnestly wrestled in prayer. I 
had besought my Father not to withhold His 
blessing from me because I was about to break 
His law. He knew the truth ; He had watched 
the long and bitter struggles that had been 
going on in my mind. He would be merciful ; 
He would not force me to expiate my offence 
by some great stroke of misery. I knew the 
ceremony I was to undergo would be idle 
mockery. It could not make me the wife of the 
man I loved. It could not separate me from 
the man I hated. Words of dread import I 
was to hear in the morning ; dolefully as a knell, 
funereally as a dirge, coldly as a curse they 
rang in my ears, they vibrated through my 
being. ' I require and charge you both, as ye 
will answer at the dreadful day of judgment 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, 
that if either of you know any impediment, why 
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ye may not be lawfully joined together in 
matrimony, ye do now confess it ! ' In that 
painful prayer sweat-drops had stood upon my 
brow, accents wild and piteous had burst 
from my lips. For then had conscience sought 
to regain her sway ; then had she whispered 
terrible thoughts to me of the solemn ceremony 
my presence would desecrate ; then had she 
repeated to me the language I should have to 
pronounce kneehng at the sacred shrine which 
nothing impure or wrong should approach un- 
less with remorse, unless with sorrow, unless 
with heart-felt appeals for mercy and deepest 
proofs of contrition. 

It was a despairing prayer ; my heart knew 
it to be finiitless. Yet when I rose I felt calmer ; 
perhaps my tears had eased my passion. 

Mrs. Shaw came to call me at seven; she 
found me in a quiet sleep. Eising, I searched 
my face eagerly and rejoiced to find in it no 
•sign of tribulation. The strong wish to feel 
happy made me so. My heart recoiled from 
the poor tribute to my lover which a sorrowful 
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face would offer. I attired myself plainly and 
simply ; my costmne was a blue silk dress, a 
tight-fitting jacket, with long hanging sleeves^ 
according to the fashion of those times ; a tulle 
bonnet. Fully equipped, I repaired to the 
parlour, and though without appetite, ate a 
little breakfast as a provision for my strength, 
which I felt would be severely tested. 

It had been arranged that I should meet Dr.. 
Monck at the door of the church at eight 
o'clock. I had told him that I did not like 
walking there by myself ; I would rather that 
he accompanied me. 

' Your arm will give me confidence, Frank ; 
your presence wiU give me courage,' I said. 
' I am wretchedly timid, and if I .am left to 
myself, I may not have the fortitude to go all 
the way. Something may fi:ighten me, and the 
end of it will be, I shall run back home and 
lock myself away.' 

He had laughed at my apprehensions ; begged 
me to tell him what formidable object I 
was likely to encounter to terrify me; and 
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finding I could make no answer, gravely- 
pointed out the uselessness of our provoking 
comment by being seen together at that hour 
in the morning. 

There I sat then, waiting to hear the 
quarter to eight strike. Strange, dream-like, it 
seemed to be sitting there— a bride waiting to 
be married. Was it all real ? was it not some 
cozenage of the brain which ecstasy is very 
cunning in? In the mood then upon me, I 
verily believe I could have forced my mind 
to look upon the whole thing as some very 
serious practical joke of my fancy. I had 
dreamt a dream, vivid, reahstic as a modern 
stage-play. I had dreamt that Dr. Monck had 
proposed to me, that I had accepted him, that 
he had told me we should be married at once. 
Strongly impressed with the truth of this 
dream, I had risen ; urged by my promise I had 
dressed myself, and now sat waiting for that 
which was never likely to happen. The garb I 
wore could not disillusion me : the dress was 
indeed new ; but this attire was a mere 
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dream-accessory to the weird, strange, little 
fiction-drama I was now acting in. 

Mrs. Shaw's entrance did not wholly bring 
me to my senses. In her new cap specially 
donned for the occasion, her spotless apron and 
decent dress, she might have been as phan- 
tasmal as every other circumstance. I stared 
at her as she entered. 

* Why, miss,' she cried, ' you look as startled 
as if you saw a ghost.' 

' I feel like a ghost,' I answered ; * I can't 
believe that I am alive. Everything is so 
strange, so vague, so uncanny. Is it all true, 
Mrs. Shaw ? am I really to be married ? ' 

To this absurd question practical Mrs. Shaw 
answered by leaving the room, and speedily 
reappearing with a wine-glass which she 
filled. 

' Drink that,' she said, ' and then you'll know 
it's all true.' 

I needed the draught indeed. I do not 
doubt, had I persevered in the delirious mood 
I had suffered myself to sink into, that it would 
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have either ended in a fainting fit or an attack 
of hysterics. 

As I handed her back the glass I heard the 
clock strike the quarter. I started to my feet. 

* I must be going/ I exclaimed, paling in 
spite of my efforts to collect my energies. ' Do 
come with me, Mrs. Shaw.' 

She readily complied. In a few moments 
she was at my side shawled and bonneted. 
We passed out, got into the street, and walked 
in the direction of the church. 

If you would like to know my thoughts just 
then, I do not think I can gratify you. I might 
as well attempt to give names to the various 
hues or rather combinations of hues that shine 
in the revolving kaleidoscope, as to define the 
feelings which filled and faded in my mind. 

Under the most favourable circumstances of 
love, beauty, and opulence, a bride on her way 
to be married is a being not quite qualified to 
think calmly and logically. She need not be 
nervous to be agitated. She may alight from 
her carriage with the same ease as she would 
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enter a shop ; she may sail up the aisle with 
as much dignified grace as if she were entering 
a ball-room; she may take her place by the 
side of her betrothed with as Uttle diffidence as 
if she were about to kneel in the family pew by 
the side of her grandfather. But assuredly her 
mind is a whirlpool; if her knees do not 
tremble, her heart does ; if her eyes do not fill, 
it is from no lack of tears; they are in her 
throat, and much will not be needed to make 
them flow. For one reason that could be 
given why she should not be very agitated, two 
liundred can be given why she should be very 
much agitated indeed. Woe betides the man 
by whose side at tlie altar stands the uncon- 
cerned fair ; whose pulse is temperate, 
wliose heart is calm, who can nudge the 
bridegroom when he is not in order ; who has 
presence of mind enough to present her finger 
to receive the ring ; who can utter the 
responses as if she were worshipping at the 
Litany. 

We neared the church ; eight o'clock was 
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ringing as we gained the porch. Frank was 
there waiting for me ; no word was uttered ; 
he passed my arm through his ; my vision grew ' 
dim ; when it cleared I was kneeling at tlie 
communion-rail. 

My prayer offered, I rose; the clergyman 
confronted us; in a moment his voice broke 
the calm ; with bended head I stood, hearing 
nothing, heeding nothing ; for thought seemed 
suspended — I seemed to have my being in a 
dream. Consciousness stirred when the direct 
questions were put to me. 'Wilt thou?' 
awoke me. Then my hand was raised by the 
clerk ; the clergyman received it ; another 
hand took and pressed it. That touch I knew. 
The voice of the clergyman rolled on ; a ring 
was slipped on my finger ; we were married. 

My husband's voice in my ear whispered 
endearingly. The clergyman opened the gate, 
and we followed him into the vestry. Mechan- 
ically I took the pen that was handed me, and 
mechanically I scratched my name. Then 
Frank embraced me undemonstratively enough ; 
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then the clergyman shook me by the hand; 
then Mrs. Shaw dropped a humble curtsey and 
with weak eyes wished me a long life; then 
the little derk in a brown wig bobbed hi» 
head and wished me joy with the word ' fee ' 
in each eye. 

This scene I had enacted not very long 
before. I felt — and for the time being that was 
almost all I did feel — I felt the biting irony of 
the re-enactment, of the clergyman's salute and 
the others' feUcitations. 

In the porch we paused. 

' ShaU I go home by myself, Frank ? ' I said. 

He mused. 

' No,' he suddenly exclaimed, ' we will walk 
together ; if we are seen, tantpis. It would be 
a bad omen for us to separate at the church 
door. Come.' 

He drew my arm through his and we went 
out. The air revived me ; and the pressure 
of his arm communicated hfe to my system. 
We walked quickly, Mrs. Shaw following us. 
Once or twice he uttered some endearing 
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•exclamation, otherwise no word was exchanged 
l3etween us. By taking a little round we could 
Teach the apartments without passing through 
High Street ; we chose this way, for Dr. Monck 
was well known in Huddleston, and under the 
•circumstances it was highly desirable that we 
-should encounter as few speculative eyes as 
j)Ossible. 

It was not until we were safe in the ambush 
of the little parlour, that my husband spoke : 

' My first, my last love, my wife ! ' he ex- 
claimed, opening his arms. 

I went to him, I clung to him, and burying 
•my face in his breast, I burst into tears — tears 
flowing irom many sources, many sweet indeed, 
t)ut many bitter, burning, acrid too. But he 
thought I cried out of happiness, and whilst I 
sobbed in his arms, he kissed me and caressed, 
whispering love, and soothing and calming me 
by the tenderness of his tone, the rapt devotion 
of his embrace. 

When he left me I was happy and tranquil. 
His was a nature radiant with rays in which I 

yoL. IIL c 
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found a keen luxuiy in basking. The pure 
light of his cahn sweet lieart wrought upon me 
as the sun upon the earth; giving vitality to 
w^hat was dead, development to what was latent^ 
luxuriance to what had blossomed. 

It was such an influence as I needed ; such 
an alliance as my sapless character demanded. 
He gave me power : his glances fortified my 
resolutions ; his voice gave activity to my 
energies. 

This power had made its being known as we 
i<at locked in eacli other's embrace, my life 
seeming consecrated by the pure love I had 
won and the joy with which I had been 
crowned. I had resolved to dedicate my whole 
tlioughts to him ; and the strength with which 
he had endowed me made me know that I 
could carry that resolution out. I had resolved 
to banish my past from my mind, not from 
any effort of my will which might have been 
powerless to aid me, but by the simple effort 
of regarding only him, of living in him, and 
for him only. I felt that this could be done : as 
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the sinner feels he may tread the path of re- 
demption without having his divinely-lighted 
walk haunted by the horrors of the dead years.. 
Mentally I pronounced for the last time the- 
name, John Graham. Between that hateful} 
past and this bUssful present I reared a solid 
determination, a barrier which, I said, should, 
be hardened by time, and thickened by the 
growth that time would bring. 'Hope hadi 
whispered to me that that crime-haunted man^ 
would trouble me no more : for close behindJ 
him was a spectre wrought by his stained hand,, 
which would for ever hound him on, nor suffer 
him to gaze behind. 

Like one that on a lonesome read 

Doth walk in fear and dread ; 
And having once turned round, walks on-, 

And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful .fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

The secret of my marriage, I said, shall die^ 
with the past that gave it birth. I will pluck, 
the dead thing from my heart and let the winds,, 
as they sweep, drift the dust to obscure it. This 

c2 
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is the hour of my resurrection ! from the grave 
dug by myself in which I have been moulder- 
ing, the Voice of love has summoned me. I 
will arise, I will go forth, I will tread the 
habitable earth into which I am once more 
born. 

These were the thoughts that comforted, that 
tranquiUised me, that gave me new life, and 
the determination to enjoy with insatiate heart 
the bliss I had earned. And what was more, 
before the fresh, lusty joy with which my 
husband's love had dowered me. Conscience 
paled and drooped and grew mute. I was 
vexed no more by her reproaches : at fitful 
intervals, indeed, during the time that followed, 
her voice rose ; but she harassed me no more 
with persistent appeals, I was startled no more 
by the sombre shadows she had thrown athwart 
my soul to ecUpse its light. I left his sweet 
embrace garlanded by victory ; I had not only 
won my happiness, but I had won the knowledge 
how to enjoy it. 
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I UAD expected that Frank would have a hard 
struggle with his mother before she would 
consent to receive me. Had I not loved so 
well, her resentful contempt towards one who 
had done her no injury would have moved me 
to anger ; I had little doubt that had I placed 
my pedigree with hers mine would have been 
the longer and assuredly the more glorious ; and 
I should have sulked at the impertinence or the 
coxcombry that could dare look contemptuously 
on an equal if indeed not a superior. But the 
more I should be called upon to sacrifice my 
feelings for my husband, the better I should 
hke it. Conscience had been my first oblation, 
and pride should follow. 

He had not intended to tell Lady Monck of 
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his marriage for two or three days, perhaps a 
week : he proposed to wait for some auspicious 
hour — some mellow mood, and then make his 
confession. But there was a sort of vice in 
secresy under such conditions which was ab- 
horrent to his nature. On him concealment 
lay as a heavy weight. It was his pleasure to 
be free, it was his nature to be tnmsparent.^ 
On the evening of our marriage-day he had told 
his mother of what he had done; and as he 
had repeated to me the story of his confession, 
I am enabled to give it here with such details 
as I afterwards collected. 

They were sitting in the dining-room — I 
came to know tiiat room well afterwards : Lady 
Monck sat with some needle-work in her hand. 
Dr. Monck seemed to be reading, a book. 
Suddenly he closed the volume, looked up, and 
isaid, ' Mother, I have something to tell you.' 

She raised her eyes and examined him. His 
face forei^adowed a momentous confession. 
She laid her work on the table, and clasping 
her hands^ said. 
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' What is it, Frank ? ' 
* ' Eor a long time, mother, there has been 
one bitter bone of contention between us. You 
hUve wanted me to love where I could not love, 
to marry a woman I could not even like. My 
nature has recoiled from your wishes. It has 
seemed to me that you are almost ignorant of 
the nature of the thing you have been so long 
urging me to do. You would pen two people 
who do not love each other in a fold around 
whose barriers roams that hungry wolf, Public 
Opinion, ready to devour the wretch who suc- 
ceeds in scrambling over. In this fold you 
would leave them to wrangle and hate each 
other all the days of their life. Now, I could 
wish to have pleased you. It would assuredly 
— ^you know me well enough to know that I 
speak the truth — have added to whatever hap- 
piness the future may have in store for me to 
remeiixber that I had gratified one of your most 
cherished wishes. But forbearance has its limits. 
Obedience must sometimes halt. Although 
your wishes, were I to carry them out, would 
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be dealing me a lasting injury, you know I 
have never resented them. I have simply 
declined to obey, and there the matter has 
rested/ 

* You speak of injury. How could it injure- 
you to ally yourself with a beautiful and wealthy 
girl?' 

' Mother, there is no use arguing. You are- 
without sentiment — such sentiment I mean as- 
that which is to men and women what the 
perfume is to the flower, the light to the lamp. 
Love in your eyes is a mere agency that is to 
be rendered useful by subordinating it to self- 
interest. We take opposite views; we can. 
never reconcile them ; it would be only a waste 
of time and perhaps of temper to try to do so. 
I have simply now to entreat you to banish 
from your mind every hope of my ever marry- 
ing Miss Lepell.' 

' Is that what you have to tell me ? ' she 
asked coldly. 

' Xot all.' 

There was a pause. 
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* You will not marry Miss Lepell because you 
do not love her ? ' she asked. 

' That is one reason.' 

' Your nature will not permit you to witness 
in her beauty and fortune two unspeakably 
better recommendations than love ? ' 

' Assuredly it will not/ 

' I am to believe,' she went on with haughty 
coldness, 'that you have spoken your settled 
decision to-night ? that neither my wishes, my 
entreaties, nor our position are to avail ? ' 

'Neither your wishes, nor your entreaties^ 
nor our position can avail ? ' 

The emphasis struck her; she eyed him 
eagerly, perhaps with some divination of the- 
truth. 

'I was married this morning,' he said 
simply. 

She looked at him suspiciously, doubting him. 
But there was no questioning the truth of his 
clear gaze. She drew herself erect, and with a 
sneer exclaimed, 

'Oh, indeed ! and pray who is your wife ? ' 
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' Kate Howard:' 

' The Fairboms' governess ? ' 

' Yes ; the Fau-boms* governess.' 

' I wish you joy. Yet one thmg surprises 
me ; since your taste lies that way, why did 
you fix on the governess ? Why not go one 
stej) lower, and choose a housemaid? Mr. 
Fairbom keeps two. Have you not mistaken 
the schoolroom for the kitchen ? ' 

He turned his head from her, bit his lip, but 
remained silent. 

' So,' she burst out, unable any longer to re- 
press her passion, ' I have petted you, I have 
boasted of you, I have educated you, I have 
been at the pains to instil my notions of life in 
you, to some purpose ! ' 

' To a noble purpose ! ' he repUed firmly. 
* You should congratulate yourself that your 
great care has ended as it has. You should 
rejoice to have a son who proves himself 
capable of tearing down the foolish obstacles 
you have been so diligently piling in; the way 
of his better nature^ of thrusting aside the 
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smoked glass with which you have been obt^ 
structing his vision, and appreciating and. 
loving, ay and wedding, the innoeenfie, the 
truth, the freshness, and the beauty he sees/ J 

' You have made a mistake,' she said. ' The 
helpmate you needed with your views/Was a 
servant. You have missed satisfying, the neces- 
sity of your nature by one step.' 

' I don't object to the bad taste of these 
taunts, mother ; but I object to their stupidness. 
Now listen! it is my intention to bring my 
wife to this house on Saturday. You m^y or? 
may not choose to receive her ; that point you 
must decide yourself. But this I say ; I have 
promised my wife to give her this house, and as 
it is miae to give, and aSj moreover, I never 
break my promises, this house as her homeshe 
must and shall have. What ismoare^ I am re- 
solved that she shall be haj^y. It is equally 
in your power to make her happy or miseraHe ; 
but that power I must restrict to the fiirtherance 
of my wishes. I am imposing upon you no 
difficult task. My wife is a lady ; she is gentle. 
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she is beautiful, she is affectionate ; she is 
capable of appreciating kindness ; she is capable 
of unbounded gratitude. In her veins blood 
as old if not older than ours runs. This I tell 
you for your satisfaction ; I am aware of the 
emphasis you lay upon that important ingredient 
in our composition. For myself, if she could 
date no farther back than her Ufetime she would 
still be dearer to me than anything else on 
earth.' 

'How do you know this? who is your 
informant ? her father ? ' 

' Her father is dead.' 

' Her mother ? ^ 

' Her mother is dead.' 

' Some former lover of hers ? ' 

' She has had no former lover.' 

' Her relatives — ^her friends ? ' 

' She has no relative — she has only one 
friend. That friend knows she speaks the 
truth.' 

' Who then is your informant ? ' 

' My wife.' 
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Oh! your credulity is really generous. 
And pray what story of her past life has she 
unfolded to you ? ' 

' I know nothing of her past life/ 

'Mr. Fairbom told me that she had run 
away firom her home/ 

' Mr. Fairbom, strange to say, has spoken the 
truth.' 

' And have you any idea why she ran away 
from her home ? ' 

'No/ 

' Have you your own interpretations ? ' 

'I have not thought about it. I have not 
•questioned her because my trust in her is so 
great that had she anything to tell me which 
should have prevented our imion, I should have 
been told it.' 

Her contempt of what she deemed liis 
credulity, her indignation at what she thought 
his imbecility, was so great that it rendered her 
incapable of speech. He took advantage of 
the cessation of her fire of questions to rise. 

'You have heard my intentions,' he said. 
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' My wife will come here on Saturday ; between 
this and Friday you will have been able to- 
make up your mind as to the course you mean 
to adopt. If you will not receive her, there will 
be no alternative that I can see but to seek 
another place for you to live in. Of course 
I entreat that you will not drive me to so 
unpleasant a remedy.' 

He passed from the room, leaving his mother 
white and speechless with indignation. 

What my feelings were as I listened to his 
account of this incident I cannot hope to 
define. He had repeated the conversation 
accurately ; for he said it was best I should 
know the exact state of his mother's sentiments 
towards me, that I might be fitter to cope with 
her should she resolve on remaining. My 
paleness lie imputed to the indignation and 
alarm inspired by his story. Even then, reader,^ 
a powerful impulse urged me to tell the truth. 
He could leave me if he wished ; he could 
become — as indeed he was — fi:ee ; and I should 
be spared the dreadful ordeal of having to 
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confront his haughty mother. Or if he would 
mot leave me, he might take me to reside with 
him elsewhere. I should be at least saved from 
her presence ; and with my mmd purged of the 
vperilous stuff that weighed upon it, I should be 
a thousand-fold happier than ever I could be 
whilst shielded only by my silence. 

But as usual, when it came to the point my 
coward heart refused to prompt, my coward 
tongue to utter. Then despair essayed another 
remedy. 

' Darling,' I exclaimed, ' I cannot consent that 
your mother should be driven from her home 
for me ; I could not bear it ; I could not be 
happy.' 

' Kate,' he answered, ' in my eyes you are 
first, the one great love of my life to whom 
everything I have to do with must yield ; 
before whom every trouble that I can influence 
must melt and disappear. " That house is yours, 
not hers. She cannot prevent your taking 
possession ; and reflect — if she will not study 
your feelings, why should you study hers ? ' 
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'But it is so hard to drive her from her 
home, to wrest the old place endeared to her 
by association from her. I cannot do it. She 
is growing old too, darling. And at her time 
of life she needs the comforts of a home far 
more than I. With you I could be perfectly 
nappy in this little lodging. I want nothing 
better whilst you continue to love me.' 

* I must have my way/ he answered tenderly 
and firmly. * I am a pertinacious fellow ; and if 
I am slow in forming my resolutions, when once 
they are formed I must carry them out. You 
will not be driving her from her home. If she 
leaves she will be leaving of her own accord.' 

I could not move him. I avov/ed my fear of 
meeting her, but he laughed at me ; told me 
that though she should make up her mind to 
stay, yet did she not treat me kindly, he would 
still insist upon her leaving. He seemed to 
think, however, that it would not come to her 
quitting the Elms. I might expect to hear 
that she announced her intention of receiving 
me; and in that case I was to believe that 
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she would treat me with respect if not with 
kindness. 

You perceive that I conceal nothing of the 
feehngs that swayed me from you ; and in the 
confession you will remark that same obstinate 
weakness of character which initiated my 
misery by suffering me to marry John Graham. 
I might form sturdy enough resolutions for 
complacency to admire; but when I tested 
them I found them sHppery as a truck upon 
wheels which the slightest push will propel. 
Fine sentiments, noble aspirations, animated me 
in moments of ease, when danger was distant, 
and determination was not likely to be tried. 
But fear when it inspired became the master- 
passion, sneered at reason, subdued loyalty, and 
sought to drive me into a thousand absurdities. 

It turned out as Frank had suspected; he 
came to me on Friday and announced his 
mother's intention of receiving me. 

* She told me so on my returning home last 
night,' he said. * I kissed her and told her that 
her decision made me very happy. I think 

VOL. m. D 
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not more than ten words passed on the 
subject. She is a proud woman, made of the 
clay that breaks but will not bend. "Bring 
your wife to-morrow ; I will receive her," was 
what she said; and my reply closed the 
colloquy.' 
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CHAPTER m. 

The low, long, white house called the Elms, 
at the gates of which we have stopped, stands 
cool in the shelter of trees whose topmost leaves 
the fiery hand of autumn has already streaked 
and curled. But little sunUght pierces the 
green canopy to chequer the luxuriant growth 
of grass and wild flower with gold. I am 
seated in the carriage the top of which is laden 
with trunks ; my husband stands at the gate, 
having pulled the polished brass bell-handle 
which glitters near the plate bearing his name. 
It is noon : the sun has dwarfed the shadows, 
and is roasting the hedgerows to a deep rich 
brown ; not a sigh of air cools the flame of that 
autumnal orb of fire in the sky ; fortimately, 
my agitation keeps me cool or rather damp ; 

d2 
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my hands are quite cold, and if I did not 
struggle to suppress the hysterical tendency, I 
should shiver now and then. 

It has occurred to me that Lady Monck's 

prompt compUance with her son's wish masks 

a design. She is too proud to have submitted 

to the occupation of her home by one whom 

she thinks so infinitely her inferior, without 

quitting it, had she not some object in view to 

the achievement of which she will probably 

make it her serious and absorbing business to 

address herself. 

That object will be to discover who I am 1 

Without having the shadow of a suspicion to 

rest on, she has already piled her superstructure 

of conjecture. She will employ contempt or 

love : cunning or scorn; friendship or dislike; 

as the instrument of a burglarious attempt on 

my heart. She will try to intimidate or to 

court me into confessions ; for she knows that 

if my past has but one httle rift in it, it may 

ofier an interstice for a wedge to drive my 

husband and me asunder. 
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The struggle between us will be a long and 
persistent one. For that I am prepared. The 
part I must play in the forthcoming drama is 
not difficult to rehearse: it must be Silence. 
But that very silence will be suggestive ; it will 
strengthen her suspicions, it will animate her 
endeavours, it will harden her resolutions. I 
know how hard will be the battle, for I can see 
how much will depend upon the victory. If I 
conquer I shall keep my husband; if she 
conquer — ^I shall lose him ! 

The gate is opened by a fresh, tidy servant ; 
Frank instructs her to have the boxes carried 
into the house, and offers me his hand to alight.* 
He gives me his arm, and we pass under the 
cool shadows to the house. I run my eye 
quickly over the many windows. She is watch- 
ing me from one of them ; she is calcula- 
ting my appearance as the gladiator measured 
the stature of his opponent, and is exulting 
in the easy victory which my frail delicate 
form, my bashful, lingering gait, suggest. 

Frank is deep in thought, and I have no 
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wish to speak. We mount the snow-white 
steps and enter the hall. 

From this hall I can discern the character of 
the building. It is roomier and older than its 
exterior indicates. The banisters are of oak, 
dark, shining, and richly carved. The stairs 
are broad, polished, and uncarpeted. Somq old 
pictures are suspended against the wall, stained, 
sombre, and discoloured; showing here and 
there, however, amid the confused black back- 
ground, soft glories, the petals of a flower 
gilded by a ray of glowing sky, a patch of 
tumbling wave sunhghted. We mount the 
stairs ; and now my husband says, 

* I will show you to your room first, Kate ; I 
do not want my mother to see you until you 
have removed your bonnet/ 

We halt on the first landing ; he opens a low 
old-fashioned door, sohd and well-hung like 
the portal of a keep, and we enter. 

' Welcome, my darling, to your home ! ' he 
says ; and I stand for some moments strained 
to his heart. Then releasing me, he adds, 
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/ X'll go and let my mother know we have 
arrived ; * and departs. 

I look around me. This is a handsome room : 
I should say the best in the house. The bed is 
a great fourposter, very grandly canopied ; the 
tester is a large circle of pink ground on which 
white figures are painted. The posts are 
richly chased ; the drapery is of an old material 
of which I do not know the name — familiar 
enough, I dare say, to upholsterers : it has a 
silky or. eatin-like touch. The chairs about the 
room are ancient, and two antique chairs of 
oak front the broad chimney-piece. The walls 
are oak-panelled, giving a mellow, tasteful 
effect to the apartment. The window-curtains 
are of chintz, a sumptuous pattern whose pink 
backs are softened by white mushn. I like the 
feflhion too of the carpet, a broad square nailed 
within a yard of the wall all around by large- 
headed brass nails, whilst the naked boards are 
painted and varnished to match the glossy 
paneUing. 

I have removed my outdoor thinp-s- and 
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knowing the value of first impressions, have 
paid a close regard to such small details of my 
hair and dress as help towards a good general 
effect. 

Before long Frank enters. 

'My mother is downstairs in the dining- 
room/ he says. 'How does my little bird 
feel— nervous, cold, shiverish ? ' 

' You have hit my symptoms,' I answer. 

' Will a kiss do her good ? ' 

It is given, but it imparts no strength. 

' Will Lady Monck be very angry, darling ? ' 
I ask. 

* Why should she be angry ? ' 

* For stealing away the heart of her son. For 
preventing him from marrying Miss Lepell. 
For placing her in a position that leaves her no 
alternative but to be kind to me or leave the 
house. Oh, you know all this, Frank ; but I 
repeat it to let you see how conscious I am of 
the grievances your mother has a right to be 
angry about.' 

^ Then let her be angry with me. Come, pet.' 
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He took my hand and led me downstairs. 
My heart pulsated painfully as he turned the 
handle of the door and entered. Lady Monck 
sat in an armchair near the open window. 
Taking a tight grasp of my faculties, I stood, 
waiting to be introduced. 

* Mother, my wife I ' said Frank. 

She rose, and made me one of those stately 
bows which you seldom see anywhere but in 
a Drawing-Eoom or on the stage ; then motion- 
ing me to a chair, resumed her seat. I did not 
look at her very closely at first ; I was still 
enibarrassed, though I fought hard with my 
nervousness, and made violent efforts to seem 
at my ease — ^wherein I was undeniably foolish ; 
for had I let myself alone, my natural air, 
whether of bashfulness or calm, would have no 
doubt achieved a better effect than I could 
hope to have produced. 

When I gathered courage enough to regard 
h^, her obvious intention to over-awe me 
struck me at once. She sat in a sort of pomp : 
in an expansion of flowing folds. The material 
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of her dress I forget, but I remember it was 
dark, voluminous in the skirt and tight in the 
body, to develope the fine curve of her imperial 
bust. She wore no cap, her thick growth of 
auburn hair, which the autumn of her life had 
burnished with delicate inwreathing of glossy 
gold, was swept straight off her forehead, and 
fastened, or rather festooned, by a small tor- 
toise-shell comb inlaid with pearl and gold. 
She had a fierce haughty eye : I did not hke its 
gaze ; it might have fitted some eagle-ported 
general or statesman — a Wellington, a Chatham 
— but in her^ incongruity was suggested by its 
command, its penetration, its severity. It 
matched, indeed, the inexorable mouth; it 
matched the straight and finely-chiselled nose, 
the square imperious brow — but not the sex. 
Its hue of light gray did not make it more 
inviting. Had it been black, one might hope 
to have seen it sometimes melt, dimmed by a 
tear, saddened by an emotion, softened by 
pleasure or grief. But fi:om that hard wintry 
gray no dew was ever likely to be distilled ; it 
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was a keen and frosty sky, to admit of no dainty 
shadowing or tender tracery of cloud. When 
it was obscured the eclipse would be complete ; 
a broad, sombre, thunderous canopy, from 
which the electric spark would leap to sap or 
to shatter. 

She commenced a commonplace conversa- 
tion with something of a royal air in the 
manner of her address and the listlessness of her 
attention. High-bred she essentially was; it 
suggested itself in an aroma. Not that there 
was anything theatrical in her manner: you 
could see this air of hers was no novel assump- 
tion. It sat upon her with hereditary ease; 
but it made her very stiff and brocaded. It 
told you of heartlessness : it whispered to you 
of a sense of self-importance, so great that it 
demanded the greatest care to prevent it from 
lapsing into the absurd. 

Five minutes of her society assured me that, 
were I beautiful as Hebe, submissive as Ariel, 
upon her my beauty could make no impression, 
from her my submissiveness could exact no 
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recognition. Her world circled herself and her 
possessions. Beyond the line which vanity and 
prejudice had drawn round her she could not 
breathe. She was like those ancient geo- 
graphers, who, drawing a circle around their 
own territories, pronounced all that lay beyond 
deserts and arid tracts. Herself, her son, her 
husband — to these her universe was restricted. 

Frank had remained a short time with us, 
introducing, here and there, a common-place 
remark into our common-place conversation, 
as you thrust pieces of wood into, the fire to 
keep it burning. I had seen at the commence- 
ment that he had been almost as much embar- 
rassed as myself, but this had speedily worn off. 
His gaze of admiring love was for ever on me ; 
he seemed to worship me. Whenever I spoke, 
he strained his ear to catch my accents ; when- 
ever my glance met his, a sudden light would 
irradiate his eyes, and love would shine an 
answer to me back from them. 

He had to leave us, however, before long ; 
his pocket-book was well-scored with addresses, 
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and already he had missed one or two appoint- 
ments. 

I felt uneasy after he was gone ; as a timid 
sparrow might feel during a tete-a-tete with a 
dignified owl. Nor did she seem to take much 
pains to set me at ease. To awe me was her 
object ; to make me feel that, however much 
my husband might have improved my position 
in my eyes, in hers I was still the governess, 
and totally unfit for the honour to which I 
had been raised by my marriage ; to make me 
comprehend that, though I had been strategist 
enough to effect an entry into her garrison, in 
that garrison she should still reign the empress, 
whilst I should remain nothing more than her 
victorious vassal : these were her intentions. 
I had foreboded them, and now I could read 
them in her haughty glance and firigid repellent 
mien. 

Whence had Frank drawn the softness of 
his nature ; that generous candour ; that pure 
and lofty character; those genial and tender 
qnnpathies ? I could tell. His prototype hung 
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befc»re me in the shape of a picture represeiiting 
a military oflScer. The hat in hand, the medal- 
crowded breast, the elaborate-hilted sword, 
indicated high rank and active service. There 
were Frank's pure eyes, his clear-cut nose, and 
chastely-graven nostrils, his small rounded chin, 
his genial speaking mouth, his white brow, 
his manliness, his high-bred air, and, if I may 
coin a word, his thorough Britishness. 

My eye, after resting on this picture, reverted 
to the room. The furniture though still good 
was very old. Signs of wear and tear were 
visible on the backs of the armchairs, on the 
chipped carved legs of the high-backed, green- 
leather chairs, in the dull mirror with dim gilt 
frame of wide breadth over the mantelpiece. 
I could comprehend Lady Monck's desire to see 
her son united to a girl with money. This 
room hinted to me of no substantial capital to 
fall back on in the event of Frank's health 
failing ; and though his practice was improving^ 
the house demanded a fair income to support. 

Frank had welcomed me to rny home* In 
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mistress of this house. It was about as practi- 
cable for me, in the presence of Lady Monck, to 
look about me and reflect upon what I saw as 
being mine, as it would be practicable for a 
wren Ming into an eagle's nest to contemplate 
the gigantic eggs as of its own laying, and the 
universe of nest as of its own construction. My 
imagination in those days was active enough ; 
it was astonishing what elaborate castles I 
could buUd, what amber realms I could evoke. 
But active as it was, no effort of mine could 
prevent it from recoiling whenever I attempted 
to fix it upon thinking of the Elms as 
mine. 

After my lady and I had been conversing 
for about twenty minutes on such common- 
place topics as you would not thank me for 
repeating here, she took up a book which 
rested on the window-sill and enquired whether 
I cared for novels. With the humility which 
is begotten of pride I answered that hitherto my 
tinjie had been so folly occupied I had been 
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unable to find leisure for reading, but that I 
was very fond of good novels. 

* You will find a book-case in the drawing- 
room/ she said, * tolerably stocked with a 
variety of miscellaneous volumes. If you care 
to search it you may come across something to 
interest you.' 

She was tired of me ; and I of her. I gladly 
took the hint and rose to go. 

^We lunch at half-past one. Have you a 
watch ?' 

* I have not.' 

* There are plenty of clocks about the house. 
We have our meals in this room.' 

She took up her book, and I stole from the 
room. With the door closed between us I 
seemed to breathe more freely. I was in no 
humour for reading ; and as the time was 
likely to hang heavy, I resolved to make a tour 
of inspection. 

The door facing the dining-room led into 
the drawing-room ; I just peeped in and took 
note of a large dark room draped with chintz 
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with a thick carpet, and shutters partially 
closed to prevent aU ingress on the part of any 
iaquisitive sunbeam, a round centre-table laden 
with ornaments, a piano, a highly-polished steel 
fender, and two old-fashioned and extremely 
handsome book-cases. The walls were bare, 
red-papered and high-panelled. A smell 
of old furniture, together with a dusty atmo- 
sphere illustrated by a thin thread of light 
thickly moted, informed me that this room was 
seldom occupied, and had not, as it stood, been 
used for some time. I closed the door, stared 
at the old pictures in the hall, faintly tapped 
the barometer, and turned my attention to a 
stained-glass door, which, gazing through it, I 
perceived led into the garden. 

A flight of wooden steps conducted me to 
the lawn; I opened the door and passed out. 
The air was heavy and hot ; the chant of bees 
sung drowsily, and the birds twittered feebly 
from the trees. Throwing a handkerchief over 
jny head, I plunged almost knee-deep into the 
dry tall grass, and made for the shadows of a 
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long array of dense trees. No flower but the 
wild flower bloomed ; the place was innocent 
of rake and scythe ; Nature, unkempt, roamed 
at her own wild will, wantonly shaking the 
rich fruit from the bending boughs, and leav- 
ing it to rot on the ground catacombed by 
ants; trailing long sticky parasites about the 
trunks of the trees ; throwing nettles and violets 
and brambles and primroses broadcast about the 
ground, and masking the soil with luxurious 
overgrowths of greenery. 

I liked this wildness ; its freedom suited me. 
Standing beneath the cool shadows I studied 
the back aspect of the house. A pleasant resi- 
dence it looked, reposing white and low against 
the overtopping foliage of the trees that veiled 
it from the road. Near it stood a well, a little 
outhouse. I heard the cackling of hens and 
went towards it. From an open door a woman 
emerged looking red and dishevelled, holding 
some eggs, the hunt after which seemed to 
have made her rather torn and warm-looking. 
She stared at me as if I was an intruder. 
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* Are you the housemaid ? ' I asked. 

* No, *m ; Fm the cook/ 

* How far do these grounds extend ? * 

* Nigh away to Mister Western's paddock.' 

* And how far might that be ? ' 

* Pretty well half a mile.* 

* Then there will be hardly any need for me 
to leave these grounds. There is plenty of 
space for exercise, it seems.' 

She still stared. I could see she had been too 
well-trained to question ; so I resolved to gratify 
her curiosity, slightly mortified, however, that 
my arrival here should have been kept such a 
secret. 

* Didn't the housemaid who opened the gate 
tell you I had come ? ' 

* Mary and me don't speak, if you please 'm.' 
- * I am sorry to hear that. I hope you will 

make it up, in honour of my arrival I am Dr. 
Moneys wife; 

' Oh, indeed, 'm ! ' she exclaimed, dropping 
a curtsey. Her face brightened ; an anxiety to 
be communicative at once glistened in her dyes. 

S3 
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* You see, *m, the kitchen's at the back, and I 
don't see anything as goes on in the front. To 
be sure, I did hear a noise in the hall as of 
boxes being carried in, but Mary and me not 
speaking, I asked no questions.' 

* You must ask Mary to make it up with you, 
and say that it is my wish you should be friends,' 
I said as I moved away. 

It is pleasant to a girl to exercise authority. 
The imposition of a command is the most 
flattering unction a young wife can lay to her 
soul. Something like a sense of my importance 
came over me as I spoke the words ' It is my 
wish ;* and I felt naively proud of the diplomacy 
which had guided me at the same time to assert 
my authority and to leave a good impression. 

I rambled about imtil I felt almost tired, 
picking here and there a flower, staring into the 
deep silent cold well, peering into the fowl- 
house. Then, thinking it must be near half- 
past one, I returned to the house. I opened 
the dining-room door gently and entered. The 
lunch was on the table ; Lady Monck 3till 
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sat reading at the window ; I glanced at the 
clock, and to my consternation perceived it was 
five minutes to two. 

' I must really apologise for having kept you 
waiting, Lady Monck,' I said. She glanced 
at the clock. 

' It is a little beyond my usual time,' she 
said ; and that was all. 

The stately celerity with which she rose and 
took her place at the head of the table filled me 
with embarrassment. The suggestiveness of 
having been kept waiting was altogether too 
strong. I brought a chair firom the wall, and 
sat down. 

The meal was a most dispiriting one ; the 
conversation infrequent, the remarks of that 
dead order of commonplace which characterises 
the ball-room dialogue of a nervous young gen- 
tleman and a spiritless young lady in the first 
figure of a quadrille. I remarked that my lady 
studiously avoided all mention of my marriage, 
all reference to my past. Had I been a statue 
she could hardly have talked to me with less 
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obvious interest in what she said. They were 
early times indeed ; still I seemed to believe 
that if my forebodings of her suspicions were to 
be realised, some shadowing of them would 
have been at once apparent. I also found 
myself growing anxious to know whether this 
was the attitude she meant invariably to assume 
towards me. It was only time that could de- 
velope the truth ; still my curiosity was whetted, 
and my position made it incumbent upon me to 
anticipate, so far as I could by conjecture and 
enquiry, the nature of the future into which I 
was entering. I resolved therefore to perforate 
the tank of her mind : either very hot or very 
cold water would flow of course ; nevertheless 
I if it was full it would leak, and from its dripping 

I might collect something that it might be use- 
ful for me to know. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

A WEEK elapsed, however, before I put this reso- 
lution of sounding my lady into execution. I 
am not sure that she did not anticipate my 
design ; for she contrived, by a manner rather 
cold than contemptuous, rather reserved than 
repeUing, to keep my curiosity at bay. I found 
her power of rejecting hints to resemble that 
of a duck's power of casting water from its 
plumage. But I was vigilant and waited my 
time, and one day it came. 

I had been amusing myself for an hour over 
some embroidery. Glancing at the time-piece, 
I perceived it was the hour for lunch. I de- 
scended in a mood rather languid than happy. 
From my present the sombre shadows of the past 
were not withdrawn; and there were periods 
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when I found that the sweet sunshine of my 
husband's love which streamed upon me from 
above seemed rather to heighten than dispel 
the swart sullen shadows which thickened and 
obscured my horizon on whatever side I looked. 
During this week, considering we were inmates 
of the same house, I had seen comparatively 
little of Lady MoncL We met at meal-times 
of course ; and though I would have infinitely 
preferred the solitude of my own chamber 
during Frank's absence, yet the policy of con- 
ciliation dictated the wisdom of sitting with her 
in the parlour after tea. But we' spoke seldom ; 
the difficulty she experienced perhaps in disa- 
busing her mind of the impression that I was 
a guest rather than a mistress, caused her to 
address me at intervals; and in marking the 
constrained politeness of her speech I witnessed 
the feeling that prompted it. 

On this day when I. entered the parlour I 
found her seated at the table awaiting me. 
Her brow was darkened by a sulky cloud ; and 
there was something in the expression of her 
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feyes when they met mine more repellent than I 
had ever before noticed. This was enough to 
make me ill at ease ; but resolved not to appdir 
so, I wsaid, glancing at two volumes of a novel 
that lay upon the sofa, 

•You seem to be a great reader, Lady 
Monck.' 

* I am fond of reading,' she answered shortly. 
*Is that a new novel?' I demanded per- 

severingly. 

* I don't know. I believe it is. Miss Lepell 
was kind enough to bring it me, knowing that I 
am sometimes dull.' 

Miss Lepell was a name I could never 
pronounce or hear without a feeling somewhat 
akin to irritability. Although I had every 
reason in the world not to be jealous of her, yet 
it was suflScient in those days of trembling 
sensibilities and sharp forebodings to know that 
she had a penchant for Frank to make me 
regard her with no Christianly eye. This name, 
then, pronounced by Lady Monck in a tone 
which my sensitiveness might have emphasised, 
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stirred in me a feeling of defiance. Looking at 
her, I said rather more shortly than the occasion 
justified, 

'Miss Lepell seems a very great friend of 
yours, Lady Monck.' 

' A very great friend,' she repKed, without 
looking at me. 

* It is to your regard for her,' I continued, 
rather wondering at my hardihood, ' I presume. 
Lady Monck, that I am to attribute your dis- 
approval of your son's marriage.' 

She turned her chilling eyes upon me, with no 
gleam of surprise to warm or vary the cold 
severity of the irids. 

* I presume,' she answered, * that my son has 
not been reticent. He of course has made you 
acquainted with the wishes I had long enter- 
tained and strongly expressed with respect to 
his marriage with Miss Lepell ? ' 

' He has. He has also informed me of your 
ladyship's disappointment.' 

'My disappointment is great. I will not 
deny it. Miss Lepell is rich ; her origin is 
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noble. She would have provided not only a 
suitable but a useful match.' 

' It is unfortunate he could not be brought 
to see the matter from your point of view/ I 
said, with unintentional sarcasm. 

'It is certainly unfortunate for him/ she 
repHed, with very intentional sarcasm. 

' It is true, Lady Monck,' I answered, with 
an emotion my judgment sincerely deprecated, 
' that by marrying me he has lost eight hundred 
pounds a year. But my husband belongs to 
an order of men — a small band that order 
makes, I fear — ^who will not receive money in 
compensation for love.' 

' Your husband,' she remarked, with an un- 
pleasant emphasis on ' husband,' ' belongs to an 
order of men who take Don Quixote as their 
guide in life. They mistake windmills for 
giants, tavern-keepers for monarchs, and pay- 
sannes for princesses.' 

* That is to say, they do not permit prejudice 
to cripple their senses. They may make mis- 
takeSj^ but their mistakes are all uoble. They 
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carry in their hearts so much beauty and good- 
ness and virtue that whatever their eyes rest 
upon takes a lustre from their quahties/ I said 
stormUy. 

' True ; but it is a glamour experience soon 
dispels. When the sunlight is off the cloud, you 
know, the rainbow dies. The Quixotes of life 
have always the penalty to pay of awakening to 
the conviction that what they thought beautiful 
is unsubstantial, and what they thought honest 
is vicious/ 

Here, it seemed to me, was a direct implica- 
tion. I had succeeded in perforating the tank 
and the leak was flowing. The draught was 
obviously to be bitter and nauseous enough; 
but though she was more expert with her tongue 
than I, that expertness was what I must encour- 
age. 

* I am not sure. Lady Monck,' said I, * that it 
is fair to use the word Quixotic in the scornful 
sense you employ it. I have read Don Quixote 
through many times ; and if I have interpreted 
his character aright, he is a man infinitely to be 
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admired for the nobility of his artlessness, for 
the sincerity of his convictions, for the exalted 
character of his aspirations. He represents the 
type of a good, simple man in a bad, artful 
world. His mistakes are always the mistakes of 
an honest heart. It is those who deceive him 
who are the fools. It is the old story of the Uon 
kicked by the jackass, the noble mastiff howled 
at by curs.' 

*I do not deny it,' she answered coldly; 
* nor can I see that by proving Don Quixote to 
be a good man you weaken my application of 
him as a type to my son. I lament Frank's 
character because of those rash generous quali- 
ties which enable him to become the victim of 
any designing person he may meet.' 

' Has he ever been deceived yet. Lady 
Monck ? ' 
. ' I really cannot tell.' 

' Would your ladyship then have him bad 
that he might be on his guard against bad 
people ? ' 

' He need not be bad to be cautious. You 
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need not swallow poison to know the quality 
of poison.' 

It had struck me that by taking the offensive 
I might disarm her. 

' Lady Monck, do you suspect me of having 
deceived him ? ' 

She waved her hand haughtily as if declining 
the discussion. 

' Pray do not ask me to be silent. I have 
entered on a life which I am very anxious should 
flow smoothly — I mean with respect to our in- 
tercourse. Of my husband I have no fear. I 
. am pained — ^you need not believe me if you 
like — ^I am pained that I should have been the 
occasion of any words spoken in heat between 
you and your son. I am also grieved that I 
should have been the cause of your disappoint- 
ment. Not that I can sympathise with your 
disappointment. I may tell your ladyship very 
bluntly and plainly, that I do not comprehend 
your views of marriage, or comprehend them 
so faintly as to think them unjust, unworldly in 
the true sense, and firuitful of sorrow. Still I 
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could have wished that your hopes had been 
defeated by any other agency than mine. We 
shall have to live together ; if your ladyship will 
suffer it, it is possible for us to hve together in 
harmony. Beheve me, I desire to enter your 
house as no usurper. I wish to deprive you of 
no single privilege. The rights you have al- 
ways claimed you have perfect hberty given 
you always to exercise. I regard myself as a 
guest wholly dependent on your courtesy. On 
that courtesy will depend my stay here. No- 
thing but the urgent entreaties, I might say the 
commands, of my husband, could have prevailed 
upon me to come. I had no wish to incur your 
misapprehension ; and that misapprehension I 
knew my presence here would incur. My ar- 
rival, however, is now a fait accompli \ and 
therefore, though I must not flatter myself that 
I am ever likely to win your ladyship's friend- 
ship, I may still hope at no distant day to earn 
your goodwill.' 

She heard me patiently, but with averted face. 

* I think this quite unnecessary/ she remarked* 
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* I don't/ I answered warmly. ' I think that 
it is right we should endeavour, without delay, 
to define our relative positions. K you think 
that I have deceived your son ' 

The haughty hand could not silence me. 

< — when I tell you the story of our court- 
ship you may perhaps form a different opinion. 
Our meeting was wholly accidental. With a 
courtesy, with a generosity for which — Quixotic 
as it probably was — ^he cannot be too highly 
honoured, he deUcately volunteered to aid me 
in procuring a situation as governess. At Mr. 
Fairbom's house we occasionally met : what my 
sentiments towards him were I hardly know, 
until his conduct towards me forced me to be- 
lieve that he loved me. I would have avoided 
him, dearly as I loved him, could I have done 
so. I had no wish to take him from Miss 
Lepell ; I knew that I had no right to encour- 
age his love — ^for it is quite possible that I may 
have been as keenly sensible of my position as 
your ladyship — that I was as conscious. Lady 
Monck, as you, of my poverty, my friendless- 
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ness, and the humble but not menial position I 
occupied. But when I had been driven by Mr. 
Eairbom's insults from the Abbey your son fol- 
lowed me, and asked me to be his wife, and I, 
loving him well for his noble heart and lofty 
generous character, consented. There was no 
deceit, my lady.' 

'Are you sure there was no deceit?' she 
asked, sternly eyeing me. 

' You have heard my story ! ' I exclaimed, 
flashing my eyes upon hers, though I knew, and 
trembled in the knowledge that my cheeks were 
paling to her hard stare. 

* You have made him acquainted with nothing 
of the past.' 

'He has made no enquiries.' 

'Were he to do so would you answer 
him?' 

• ' There is time enough to reply when he shall 
make up his mind to question me.' 

' Why should you be so reserved about your 
past ? ' 

' I deny that I am reserved. I am as honour- 
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able and virtuous a woman as you. That is 
my story. There is no reticence.' 

Bow could I liave said this ? It was not true. 
Honourable I was not ; but my chafing spirit 
hurled the sentence from me ere I could control 
my tongue. 

She lightly raised her shoulders. 

^ You perceive,' with a stinging smile, 'how 
vexing this discussion becomes. I have really 
no desire to prolong it.' Then with great cool- 
ness, ' Have you met with any book that pleased 
you in the drawing-room ? ' 

I rose without reply. A glance at my face 
in the looking-glass exhibited an imbecile spec- 
tacle of white cheeks, pale lips, and eyes dim 
with the foreshadowing of tears. She, on the 
other hand, sate with marble severity of face 
and erectness of attitude. There was a faint 
hght in her eye though, a ray that I might in- 
terpret as I could. Anxious to get away, I gave 
her a stiff bow, and left the room. 

It was no comfort for me to feel as I mounted 
the stairs that I had met tlie formidable woman 
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wliom I had OT inucli dreadea, -and had arrived 
8(t some conclusion us to Tier strength and auda- 
city. The question she hud ptxt to me ivhether, 
if my husband chose to make enquiries of me of 
the pai^ I should answer Trim, disturbed me. 
Though her influence over him did not seem . 
great, it was just possible that by repeated efibrts„ 
Se .d^t i ipicioo vnoZZ, and induce - 
him, wTien the first deep TDlush of love had faded 
and a more temperate feeling had succeeded,, 
to question me as to my former life. Tear 
could readily prompt a falsehood ; but con- 
science would recoil from such a violation of liis. 
confidence. Xady Monck's manner had pretty 
well convinced me that she cordially disliked 
me. I 'had less doubt than ever now that she- 
would sdlow no scruple to interfere with her 
discharge in full of the debt of heavy disap- 
pointment which I had innocently imposed upon . 
her. From my cruel bondage but one cir- 
cumirtance could fi:ee me ; and that ivas to hear 
of the fleath of Jolm Tjhraham. To be told that 
he was no more irould be to enable me to con- 
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fess the whole truth to my husband. I might 
be sure of his forgiveness; another marriage 
would legally unite us (for I could not hide 
from myself the truth that I was not his wife, 
although I called and thought of him as hus- 
band), and I should then enter upon a future 
jadiant and cloudless indeed. 

This scene had left such an impression of 
fear, that on gaining my bedroom, it occurred 
to me to look well that among my old things 
there was no indication by which I might be 
traced. In unpacking my dresses I had folded 
the newest carefully in the wardrobe ; the 
others I had hung up, among them being the 
black silk dress I had run away from home 
in. I remembered that dress well. I recol- 
lected papa's ordering it for me, and the little 
wheezy dressmaker that had made it. I had 
almost put it away as the only memento I had 
left of my old home ; but its being still a ser- 
viceable skirt, I thought it would be better to 
make use of it for garden wear than to preserve 
it for associations I ought to take eveiy pains to 
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suppress and destroy in my mind. I went care- 
fully through the linen I had brought with me 
from the cottage, but there was no other mark 
upon it than Kate Howard. My maiden name 
had necessarily been preserved, for all that I 
had married with in the way of apparel, I had 
possessed before my marriage. Yet there had 
been a few things afterwards purchased — hand- 
kerchiefs, cuffs, &c. ; and it was well to see that 
among the linen I had brought to the Elms 
there was nothing bearing the name of ' Kate 
Graham.' 

In this occupation the afternoon passed ra- 
pidly. A cuckoo-clock in the next room had 
fluted the hours as they rolled by, and it was 
striking four as I smoothed the last piece of 
linen in the drawers. Just then the door 
opened, and my husband came in. I ran for- 
ward to kiss him. 

' My darling is tired,' I said, going to one 
of the quaint armchairs at the fireplace and 
pushing it to the window, for it was too heavy 
to carry. 
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* Your darling is tired,' he answered* * They 
may talk q£ the fatigue of lawyering, and sol- 
diering, and what not ; but at the head of the 
arduous and trying professions making the 
heaviest demands on. brain, sentiment, and skill 
stands doctoring. Now before I pay my visit I 
want my fee.' 

* What is yom: fee, doctor?' 

' I will take it that you may know another 
time^' 

Be took my cheeks in. his hands, raised my 
mouth and fretted my hps for some moments. 
When. I got. away fcom. him I told him he had 
been already paid 

* No,, that was only a tenth of my fee^ he 
replied,, throwing himaelf into the seat I had 
brought forward. ^What has my fair child 
been doing with herself during my ab- 
sence ? ' 

I went and perched myself oil Ids: knee, 
throwing, one arm around his neck ta balance 

jnyaelf. 

' Do you want the exact programme ? Well, 
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here it is. I worked at my embroidery during 
the morning; then took lunch; chatted with 
your mother, and afterwards mounted to this 
room which I have been tidying.' 

• Why don't you go more into the garden ? 
you take no exercise.' 

' Can you call that wild, delicious wilderness 
a garden ? ' 

' To be sure. A boy is still a boy thougli 
his fiace is dirty and his hair matted.' 

' I have been in the garden often enough, I 
^im sure ; more often than a good many would 
after they had been met by a servant who 
treated them as poachers.' 

' Waa Kate treated so ? ' 

' She was, on the day of her arriyal. Did I 
not tell you? ' 

' You did not.' 

'Well, this is the story. After conversing 
with your mother on the day I arrived^ I went 
into the garden, where I met Mrs. Cook. She 
didm't know me. Explanations ensued, which 
:seemed to relieve her mind. I am pretty sure 
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she took me for a petty larcener — a good 
term ' 

' Pretty larcener would be a better,' he inter- 
rupted. 

' — ^who/ I went on, ' had crept over some 
boundary-fence with an eye to the fruit, perhaps 
the hens, or the eggs.' 

'No, no. She did not mistake you for a 
poacher. She looked upon you as some bright 
spirit who had glided hke a breath from one 
of the trees. Her cx)nfusion was awe ; did she 
kneel and worship ? ' 

'Unfortunately she had some eggs in her 
hand which she dared not risk by prostrating 
herself. Don't believe that she mistook me for 
anything but an intruder. Cooks, as a body, 
have very matter-of-fact minds in spite of their 
sentiment exuding annually in the form of va- 
lentines. Your cook ' 

' Your cook, you mean.' 

'WeU our cook is a weU-bred person who^ 
though she could not veil the curiosity in her 
eyes, refused to give it utterance in words. I 
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took pity on her curiosity and told her who I 
was.' 

It was possible he miglit have noticed a 
faint colouring of pique in my voice. He said, 

'She must have been a fool not to have 
guessed who you were. Didn't Mary tell her ? '^ 

' Mary and she don't speak.' 

' Now vulgar Mrs. Cook's ignorance made 
Kate unhappy.' 

'Not a bit of it.' 

' Kate said to herself, " Here am I, the mis- 
tress of this house. I am supposed to enter 
it like a queen ; my vassals are to hasten to- 
make obeisance. What is the truth .^ my vas- 
sals mistake me for a poacher, and humihate 
me by inspiring me with the sense of being 
nobody." ' 

^ Kate is not yet imbecile ; although her 
husband's love is likely to make her silly be- 
fore long, if he continues kissing and caressing 
her so. Now Frank, seriously, do you think I 
can regard myself as the mistress of this fine- 
old house ? ' 
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' Seriously, why not ? ' 

' For the reason I gave your mother ; I told 
her this house was hers, not mine.' 

* Listen to a bit of law, child. This property 
•caUeA the Ehns is freehold ; it is mine by in- 
heritance, I being qualified by yeaia to receive 
it, and is called by tha lawyers an^ estate, in fee- 
aimple, Now an estate in. fee-simple is the 
highest a man can possess ; it is therefore mine 
:as absolutely as anything in law can be. It 
being mine, it is yours : such is the lo^c of 
marriage ; it being yours, you are its mistress. 
It is therefore as much yx)urs to be, disposed of 
as your serene highness shall graciously think 
fit, aal am/ 

* Don't let us talk of it, Erank. Not all the 
lawyers in the United Kingdom could prove to 
me that this is mine and not your mother's.' 

* Little sceptic ! ' he cried; fondly. ' Gould all 
the lawyers in the United Kingdom prove that 
I love you.? And now tell me what you and 
my lady talked about.' 

'When?' 
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' Why, to-day.' 

I was silent. A rueful look perhaps came 
into my face, for he put tke question agam to 
wj^ with a little touch of anxiety in. his voice. 

' Something serious, dading,' I answered. 

' Smi& doute. The weather ? ' he said. 

' If it was the weather it waa somewhat 
stormy weaiher.' 

* Have you been having a row ?' 

'Not quite. Her ladyship is too weE-bred 
to quarrel. But she tried to persuade me that 
you had a Quixotic temperament, and that you 
were given, to act very foolishly in the fiill 
complacency of acting with extraordinary wis- 
dom.' 

'Humpk!' 

'I took up the cudgels for the dear dd d^ 
and tried to prove him a good man.' 

' And what did my mamma say ? ' 

' She agreed with me. But she hoped I 
^imderstood that though his actions were guile- 
less and mrompted by respectable emotisons, most 
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' She wants to make out, then, that I am* a 
fool?' 

' Now, Frank, I am going to be candid with 
you. I have been fully prepared to discover 
that Lady Monck and I can never love one 
another. My best intentions must inevitably 
fail before her repellent coldness. . . You'll 
not be angry at my opening my heart to you?' 

' If you want me to torment you, you will 
repeat that.' 

' Let me get off your knee. I am too heavy 
for you.' 

' Stir from this perch at your peril. A bird 
might as well apologise to a bough for its 
weight.' 

'I thought it best, Frank, to come to an 
understanding at once with your mother. She 
has an eye to freeze — an eye hke Mars to 
threaten and command, and a demeanour to 
subdue. Now, I mean to be neither frozen, 
menaced, nor subdued, and I was resolved she 
should know my determination. Various little 
needle-like projectiles hurled from behind the 
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batteries of her remarks on Don Quixote de- 
termined me to attempt a sudden assault. Don't 
I talk like a soldier, Frank?' 

' You talk like a woman who has something 
to say. I am eager to hear it.' 

' I .therefore asked her bluntly if she thought 
that I had deceived you. She answered that 
she could not tell.' 

' Foohsh woman ! ' he muttered irritably. 

' Upon this I told her the story of our court- 
ship. I assured her that could I by any means 
have avoided you I would have done so.' 

' The devil you did ! ' 

' Hear me out — and don't frown so. I told 
her that I had no wish to take you from Miss 
Lepell : that I was quite sensible of my poverty 
and position ; and that I felt that the best 
proof I could give you of my love would be to 
tell you I would not marry you.' 

'Oh!' 

'But when you asked me to be your wife 
my passion was too strong for my love. The 
sacrifice demanded by my love would not be 
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conceded l^ my passion. There is a distinction : 
do you admit it ? ' 

'I do. Now is this all?' 

' STo. Your mother taxed me "with the past. 
She hinted that my reticence was suspicious. 
That had I nothing to conceal, there could not 
be such solicitude to disguise.' 

' What is your past to her ? ' 

'Nothing. My past is my own. Some of 
these days, Frank, I will sit upon your knee, as 
r am now doing, and with my arm around your 
neck, whisper to you the story of my life.' 

' I never wish to hear it. And does my 
mother's curiosity disturb you?' 

' It is vexing to be suspected.' 

' Kate, calm yourself, and take a common- 
sense view of the question. Whatever relates 
to your past can only concern me. If J am not 
inquisitive — if, on the contrary, I entreat you to 
lock whatever secrets your life may hold in 
your heart, pledging myself that I will make no 
effort to violate the sanctity of their privacy — 
what have you to fear ? ' 
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' Nothing.' 

* If you had any secret that could at all com 
promise my honour or disturb my peace you 
would have made me acquainted with it. My 
confidence in you, Kate, is unbounded. I think 
of your heart as a casket fiill of pearls. Do 
not fear. Kiss me now, and tell me you arc 
easier.' 

I kissed him. 

' You beheve that I trust you ? ' he said. 
'TTobly.' 

' Tou will never permit any hints, any taunts 
of my mother to ruffle you ?' 
' No.' 

* You are a good child. We shall get over 
this little roughness presently and slide into 
smooth water. You are right to have told me 
your conversation . with my lady. I too, as^^ 
well as yourself, want to know what sort of 
conduct she means to pursue towards you. 
Time will tell us; but whilst we are waiting 
you are being made miserable, and this is what 
I will not permit. Is Kate fond of presents ?' 
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'Why?' 

'Turn your eyes on mine. I like to see 
their blue fire leap. What makes me so fond 
of you ? ' 

'Because you are Quixotic,' I answered, 
laughing. ' Your enthusiasm hurries you into 
excesses of feehng. Were you to hate, your 
hate would be as violent as your love.' 

'Much you know of my character! Now 
bare your arm — bare it to the elbow.' 

I did so. I had a well-shaped arm, dimpled, 
rounded, and white with the pure complexion 
you would guess from the colour of my hair. 
He raised it and pressed his lips tightly to it, 
leaving a damp crimson scar upon its snow. 

' It is mockery to decorate that beauty,' he 
said, drawing a case from his pocket. ' This 
will mar its white airy sweetness, I am afraid, 
as a street lamp mars the crystal splendour of 
the moonlight.' 

He drew a bracelet from the case, which he 
clasped round my wrist. It was a broad circlet 
of gold, exquisitely chased with Egyptian 
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figures, clasping beneath a coiled snake witH 
brilliant eyes of emerald, I liked the gift ; the 
love it symbohsed was dear. I raised to himv 
eyes that pleasure had made lustrous and Ups 
that trembled with emotion. 

' It is beautiful — it is chaste — it is your taste, ^ 
Frank.' 

' A poor taste, I fear,' he answered, * that : 
offers jewellery to you. It is painting the lily; 
it is gilding refined gold. By the way, how 
quickly the news of one's marriage spreads. I , 
have been congratulated by no less than three 
persons to-day. Is marriage a perfume, that ■ 
everyone can smell it ? Whom think you was - 
one of my warmest congratulators ? ' 

' Mr. Fairborn, perhaps,' I answered, laugh- - 
ing. 

' Not he. Miss Lepell. I met her shortly 
after leaving you. Oh, the smile with which - 
she approached me! Have you ever seen an : 
actress smile as she curtsies to the box whence 
a bouquet has been flung her ? Such a smile 
the fair Diana wore. She wished me joy. No - 
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doubt. She would have worn the identical 
smile had she seen me hanged. Criminibus 
debent hortos. (That is a prescription.) Do 
you know she is really a fine girl ? ' 
' Do you think so ? ' 

' I do. She has an eye which old Lely would 
have made immortal. And what a wilderness 
of hair! The tragic muse peeps through its 
splendid wreaths.' 

' Let me get ofi'your knee.' 
* Sit still. Have you ever seen her walk ? 
She takes the ground like a thoroughbred. 
She is consummate in the art of knowing how 
to dispose her dress either when standing or 
sitting. She glorifies her form in a splendour 
of fold and fall. I have seen her in blue velvet 
with a train three yards long. Think of that. 
As the London gamin's conception of magnifi- 
cence ends with the Lord Mayor's show, so my 
idea of dignity and pomp in woman ends with 
Miss Lepell in blue velvet.' 

* Let me leave your knee, Frank. Eeally, I 
am not comfortable.' 
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* Nonsense ; you have been comfortable for 
the last half-hour. What you have undergone 
you can undergo. Don't struggle so with your 
;arms or I shall have to handcuff your white 
wrists with that bracelet.' 

'You ought to have given that bracelet to 
Miss Lepell.' 

A mischievous light shone aslant in his eye. 
' Mayn't I admire Miss Lepell ? ' 
' Of course you may. Please let me go.' 
' I won't let you go. Miss Lepell has a won- 
derful mouth. Her ivory teeth shine overpower- 
ingly through the pink blossoms of her lips. 
Her bust is Hogarth's beauty-line. Her shoulders 
-are polished slopes of marble. She is a com- 
pound of what is most beautiful in Greek and 
what is most beautiful in Italian art. In India 
altars would be raised to her; in China she 
would be enshrined in a pagoda and adored as 
the daughter of the Sun. Kate ? ' 
'What?' 

* Is that a tear ? 

* Very likely ! ' I exclaimed, flinging the 
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crystal drop from my cheek with an angry 
shake of the head, and making ineffectual efforts 
to break from his chnging arms. 

' Do you think I am serious in what I am 
saying ? ' 

' I don't know. I want to get down.' 

' I am only vexing you for fun.' 

'I don't believe you. People don't throw 
stones at each other fqr fun.' 

' I detest Miss Lepell.' 

' You admire her.' 

' She has teeth, but they are made only to 
bite. She has eyes, but they glance only to 
repel. She has a bust, but it is of padding. 
She has a walk, but it is melodramatic. Will 
you believe me ? ' 

' No. You are like a miller who changes his 
mill according to the wind. You say this be- 
cause you think it pleases me.' 

' I say it because it is true. Will you believe 
me ? ' 

A pause. 

' Will you believe me, I ask ? ' 
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' Why will you vex me ? ' I said 

' Because I like to excite all sorts of moods in 
my darling. I have told you before that your 
beauty is April ; and the charm of April lies in 
its shadow and shine.' 

' It is cruel to vex me.' 

' It is sweet, you mean. I like to see that 
pearly face one moment joyous, and the next 
sad. The fascination of your beauty is in its 
alternations : and its joy hes in the knowledge 
that it is I only who have the power to produce 
its changes. 

' It is pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 
To mutter and mock a broken charm, 
To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perhaps 'tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity.' 

' Then, Mr. Poet, you really do not admire 
Miss Lepell ?' 

*I admire her as a fine figure of wax and 
wood, largely dependent on kid and satin and 
wool and cosmetics for effect. Do you want 
to leave my knee, Kate ? ' 
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^ No. I am comfortable.' 

' Your eye is bright now. The faint pmk 
has stolen back to your cheek. You see I have 
power over you.' 

' Such power as the moon has over the ocean 
which it controls, and in which it is mirrored.' 

' Pretty, piquante pet ! I could sit for ever 
with you thus, Kate.' 

And I, too, could have sat for ever with him 
so. But the evening was falling ; the cuckoo- 
clock had trilled its warning of the approach of 
the dinner hour ; so after a httle more coquet- 
ting, we descended, hand in hand. 

The dinner passed somewhat stiffly. It wa& 
possible that the little brush I had had with Lady 
Monck might have forced her coldness back on 
the support of her dignity. The window was 
open, and the grounds without lay cool and in- 
viting. Over them the young stars stood 
sentinel. From the darkening mass of green 
occasionally broke forth the plaintive note of 
a belated bird. I promised myself compensa- 
tion for the stiffness of the meal in a ramble 
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with Frank through the garden. I wanted to 
have him to myself this evening : in this hope 
I could indulge, for I had asked him if he had 
any more visits to make, and he had answered 
none. 

He had been somewhat thoughtful throughout 
the dinner. Something, I fancied, weighed upon 
his mind. His mother's manner might have 
pained him ; and to this, indeed, I imputed 
his silence. He frequently watched her, and 
always with a gleam of dissatisfaction in his 
eyes. 

When dinner was over I left my seat and 
went to the window. He came and stood 
beside me. 

'Frank,' I whispered, 'wouldn't you hke a 
stroll in the garden ? ' 

' I should,' he answered, in a low tone ; ' but 
I want to have a few words with my mother. 
I think I can see the sort of behaviour she is 
going to wear before you ; and I won't have it. 
I am responsible for your happiness ; it is a 
great charge, and I must look to it.' 
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* Say nothing to-night, Frank.' 

'"Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coiite." 
Have it out I must.' 

' She will think I have been urging you to it. 
For my sake don't speak about it to-night. Take 
some opportunity when I am absent.' 

' No. The subject must be discussed in your 
presence. You will lend a sort of moral signi- 
ficance to my words. Clearly understand, I 
'hate scenes. There will siure to be a repetition 
of them if she continues in this stubborn chill- 
ness of manner ; and I am resolved to make an 
effort to clear the atmosphere of this cloud once 
and for always. However, we had better not 
continue whispering.' 

I glanced at Lady Monck : she had left the 
table, and was reclining on a sofa in the corner 
feigning to read a newspaper. 

' Shall I fetch you a book from the drawing- 
room, Kate ? ' he asked in his usual tone. ' There 
IS a novel I bought the other day which I want 
you to read. I think it is the most extraordi- 
nary thing ever written.' 
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He left the room, and in a few moments 
returned. 

' There/ he said, placing the volume in my 
hand ; ' if you can relish a fine intellectual con- 
diment served with the sauce piquante of an 
impressive and original genius, read that.' 

I opened the volume and read the title: 
Wuthering Heights.' 

' Have you ever read it, mother ? ' 

' " Wuthering Heights " do you mean ? ' she 
enquired, with well-acted languor. 

'Yes.' 
. ' I have commenced it, but could not go on. 
The characters are too brutal. I can find no 
interest in the loves and oaths and gibberish of 
a mob of Yorkshire boors.' 

' Well, Kate, you shall read it, and give me 
your opinion. I am in love with the book. 
Crude it is not. It may be rude — but it is 
ripe, tart, and mature. Eipe is not the term ; 
the sister speaks of it correctly as a granite 
head,- savage, swart, and sinister: something 
terrible and goblin-like, but made almost beau- 
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tiful by its colouring of mellow gray and moor- 
land moss. It is certainly very full of those 
elements of strength that confer immortaHty. 
It is a story of the Yorkshire moors. Do you 
know the moors ? ' 

I started : I trembled. Fortunately it was 
too dark (or at least I hoped so) to exhibit the 
mortal paleness that came upon my face. 

' No/ I answered. ' Not the Yorkshire moors.' 

' They seem desolate regions — a weird sweep 
and swell of Kvid hill, populated by an uncouth 
race. What a noble description that is of 
" Wuthering Heights." There is one sentence 
that sets the whole scene before you.' 

He took the book, searched its pages, and 
read : ' " One may guess the power of the north 
wind blowing over the edge by the excessive 
slant of a few stunted firs at the end of the 
house, and by a range of gaunt thorns all 
stretching their limbs one way as if craving 
alms of the sun'' I relish that,' he added, re- 
turning the volume to me. 'What a desolate 
hole that house must have been in winter, with 
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the moors deep and perilous with snow, stretch- 
ing like a white wilderness for miles ! And 
Heathcliff ! there's a ruffian — one of those ori- 
ginal scoundrels without similitude in art — a 
Cahban! a fellow with sharp shining teeth,, 
swarthy as an Arab, cold-blooded as Mephis- 
topheles ! The only crime he does not actually 
commit is murder. I am wrong — he murders 
his son. There is fine art in the description of 
his treatment of his frail, hght-haired wife,. 
Isabella Linton. The poor thing runs away 
from him at last ; and well she might Yet it 
is hard to pity her. The girl had no business 
to fall in love with so hateful a villain.' 

My deadly paleness continued. My heart 
fluttered painfully. A moisture broke out on 
my brow. I had to lay hold on the back of a 
chair to support myself 

' Your wife does not seem well,' broke out the 
cold clear tones of Lady Monck. 

I raised my head ; though almost dark, I 
could see that she was watching me ; Ifelt the 
harsh intentness of her stare. 
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My husband came over to me at once. 

' What is it, Kate ? ' he asked, circling my 
waist with his arm. 

'Nothing — nothing,' I answered, standing 
•erect with an effort, and then moving to show 
her ladyship that I was not in need of support. 
^ A sKght attack of dizziness — ^the air is close, 
Frank. That is all ; I am better now.' 

He watched me anxiously. 

' Did you say that you did not know the York- 
shire moors?' asked Lady Monck from the 
'Corner. 

' I did say so,' I answered. 

' What moors do you know ? ' she demanded. 

' What is that to you, mother ? ' exclaimed 
Frank, turning rapidly upon her. 

' Is there any harm in my asking a simple 
question ? ' 

' To anyone but her — to me, to Miss Lepell, 
to your servants — no ; but to her, yes. There 
is harm. I beg that you will not ask questions.' 

' Frank,' she exclaimed, sitting erect, ' I really 
do not understand your behaviour towards me. 
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It would be a positive kindness to hope that 
yoii are a little mad.' 

' I am quite sane, believe me,' he said, seating 
himself and confronting her ; ' sane enough at 
all events to penetrate your heart ; and it would 
need more brains than a lunatic possesses to do 
thatJ* 

' And pray what do you read there ? ' she 
asked scornfully. 

' Thoughts that do you little honour. Chiefly 
a very cruel and disagreeable resolution to make 
my wife unhappy : to bait her with questions, 
to worry her with suspicion — and to engender 
distrust ; which last, I desire you to understand, 
30 far as I am concerned, is impossible. The 
rest however remains, and I am determined to 
put an end to it.' 

' You offer me no alternative then,' she said, 
sinking back and speaking in a tone of con- 
temptuous indifference, ' than to be mute before 
your wife. As conversation is more or less 
composed of questions and replies, I must avoid 
speaking lest I should embarrass her.* 
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' That point you must settle for yourself. 
Understand, my wife is very dear to me, dearer 
than you are, mother — and this it may profit 
you to be told. If I had married Miss Lepell, 
such an avowal would have pleased you. Were 
my father living you know he would sanction 
my choice. His fine heart would have recog- 
nised and approved my wife's claims. That 
she was poor, that she was friendless, that she 
had been in a position when it had become 
necessary for her to work for her bread, might 
have moved his compassion, but it would have 
increased his admiration. It would not, as- 
suredly, have stirred his prejudice.' 

' It has not stirred my prejudice,' she answered. 
^ Your grand-aunt. Lady Honoria Townley, 
lived for some years in a mean lodging where 
I used to visit her as a child. But I never 
heard of anyone being prejudiced against her 
because of her poverty. / was not. Lady 
Honoria, however, had one advantage over your 
wife, which efiectually obviated every chance of 
prejudice ; she had a past of which she was not 
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ashamed ; she could talk of it, she could exult 
in it. 

' My wife is not Lady Honoria Townley, but 
Mrs. Frank Monck, What her past is, is not 
2/our concern. Make her present, if you like, 
your business. Finger what you know, for you 
will be dealing with substantial facts. The past 
is conjecture. It is unworthy of your ingenuity. 
But if you must persist in speculating upon it, 
understand me once for all — my wife must not 
be vexed with any question or with any imph- 
cations of curiosity.' 

He spoke determinedly; rose, and, seeing 
me standing, placed a chair for me, and com- 
menced pacing the room. 

' I cannot understand you,' he presently went 
on, pausing and confronting her. ' I am wiUing 
to believe that I take a lover's view of my wife ; 
but surely she has quahties, she has a face, which 
must appeal to your heart if you have one. 
Impertinence I take to be a sad blot on the es- 
cutcheon of good breeding; and I certainly 
know of no worse form of impertinence than 
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the busy thirsty piying which seeks to peer 
into that which efforts are made to conceal.' 

She returned him no answer. 

' I am aware of my folly in continuing this 
discussion ; but I had better settle this subject, 
now that I am on it, that we may be vexed no 
more by it. If I thought your nature was of 
the kind that affection, entreaties, or even sub- 
mission could conciliate, I should be glad to 
direct my wife to try the experiment. But 
something of the blood of your veins is in mine 
— enough at all events to make me know that 
when once you have suffered a prejudice to 
take possession of you, nothing under the skies 
is likely to uproot it. You have been disap- 
pointed in my not marrying Diana Lepell ; that 
is one cause of your prejudice against my wife, 
who is really innocent of aggrieving you in this 
cause, the injury being wholly mine. Still I 
dare say she will express her regret at your 
disappointment, and will prove compassionate 
enough to hope that you have enough philo- 
sophy to keep you from lamenting the inevit- 
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able. You object to the privacy of our mar- 
riage. I must decline to entertain this objec- 
tion seriously, for I know the silliness of the 
vanity that prompts it. You will not think 
well of my choice, because I have married a 
girl who does not choose to open her mind 
to you, who is wise enough to keep her own 
counsel, and to blunt by silence the keen 
arrowy suspicions you are persistently levelling 
at her. 

' So I take your prejudice to pieces and find 
it weak and badly constructed, and altogether 
unworthy of you. That you are not influenced 
in your conduct by any great regard for my 
happiness you make me see, for you would 
have hampered me wth a woman I disUke, 
and now would illtreat by your cold and con- 
temptuous conduct the girl I have made my wife. 
Since, therefore, you show no concern for me, 
you have hardly any right to expect that I 
s hould show any concern for you. Make up 
yo ur mind therefore, mother, to refrain from 
importuning my wife with questions about her 
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post, or from suggesting your suspicions. Your 
love she does not want ; your dislike she does 
not fear. She cmly desires to be at peace. Be 
silent if you hke ; but whenever you do speak, 
let yom: speech convey no offensive inquisi- 
tiveness, for I am resolved to have my wife 
respected, and I am resolved to have her 
happy ; and to secure these ends I will go to 
any lengths — ^I will tilt with the whole world. 
These are my views : I have striven to be as 
little bombastic as I can, and as httle offensive. 
Take then my counsel; you know the alter- 
native, and you know that I have inherited 
just the proper amount of determination from 
you to enforce your adoption of it.' 

Though I could not see, it was not hard to 
picture the expression in Lady Monck's face, 
I could tell what light to give to her eyes, 
what hardness to her mouth, what scorn to her 
nostrils, what severity to her brow. As her 
son ceased speaking, she rose from the sofa, 
and looking neither right nor left, sailed in a 
tately fashion out of the room. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

You may believe I did not look forward to^ 
the prospect of more such scenes with plea- 
sure. Already, on the very first week of my 
arrival, I had undergone the experience of 
two rows, as Frank would have called them ;; 
and as I liked neither their character nor the - 
flavour they left behind, you may guess I desired' 
no more. 

But though the embargo Frank had laid 
upon her kept her quiet, I lived in constant 
fear of the consequences of the harsh words^ 
that had been bandied. With the hardness of 
a rock Lady Monck's mind combined the 
qualities of a by no means sterile soil. The 
seed of bitterness sown in it would grow; 
passion would mature, the tears of pride would 
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water it. More than ever now must I be on 
my guard against her ladyship ; for more than 
-ever now would her ladyship be crouching, 
ready to spring upon and lacerate me, at the 
first faint summons of my betraying tongue. 

She and I were seldom together, as I have 
said; my husband had insisted upon my oc- 
cupying the drawing-room as a boudoir, per- 
ceiving that it would be downright cruelty to 
iDoth to make his mother and me occupy the 
same sitting room. This apartment I had used 
at first reluctantly, but finding her ladyship 
took no notice of my absence, passed no com- 
ment on my occupation of the room, I appro- 
priated it more confidently, until at last I got 
to regard it as my own especial chamber. 

A pleasant room it was, with its large win- 
dows overlooking the fi:ont garden, through 
the crowded foliage of whose leaves the sun 
Wanted its yellow rays. Here, during my hus- 
band's absence, with my books, my work, and 
the mellow-toned piano, I could be happy enough. 
Lideed, now when away from Lady Monck, I 
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was always happy; for the past, iinevoked by 
the keen, fugitive glances of my suspicious 
mother-in-law, faded from my mind, and the 
full joy of the present hour, and the full peace 
of the present life, descended on me with their 
soothing benediction. 

For the first fortnight, however, I was not 
permitted to enjoy long intervals of tranquiUity. 
I was made to suffer from the occasional irrup- 
tions of friends of the Moncks who, under the 
mask of congratulatory visits, came to appease- 
the curiosity the doctor's surreptitious marriage 
had excited. A very few of these people were 
pleasant ; the rest infinitely tedious and boring. 
The tedious people treated me rather super- 
ciUously, I fancied ; with something of a pa- 
tronising manner, as if they wished me to know 
that they were conscious of the position in life ~ 
I occupied before my marriage. Lady Monck 
would sometimes receive these people ; but if 
I happened to be absent she would invariably 
send for me, and on my presenting myself would » 
take an early opportunity to slip away with an^ 
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air as if she deprecated all connection between 
us. I am willing to believe that my sensitive- 
ness may have magnified her behaviour and 
attached to certain actions more significance 
than they admitted ; but fancy sometimes makes 
one sufier as keenly as reahty, and in a hundred 
subtle ways she struck a chill to my soul, pro- 
voking thereby a constant battle between my 
pride and my tears. 

She cleverly contrived, however, so to regu- 
late her behaviour, that whilst she oppressed 
me with a sense of injustice and exceptional 
severity, she left me nothing on which complaint 
could take secure footing. She doubtless im- 
derstood her son's character, and by this time 
had been made to see that his love for me was 
something very deep and passionate. She pro- 
perly apprehended the penalty that would be 
imposed should I carry any more complaints 
of her conduct to fVank ; and though I found 
it dijficult to reconcile her pride witib her 
principles,, it w^ very apparent to me that she 
Jiad no wish ta leave the Elms. 
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I often mused over this. Certainly had I 
been in her position I would not have given 
my son the opportunity of menacing me twice 
with the very humihating alternative he held 
out to her. That she was proud, imperious, 
contemptuous, I had reason to know ; yet I 
marvelled at the pride that permitted her to 
remain in a house from which she had been 
threatened with ejectment, to put it in the 
mildest form ; I marvelled at the imperious- 
ness that would submit to dictation of so 
humbling a character ; I marvelled at the con- 
temptuousness that could endure, I may almost 
say, the degradation implied in the terms under 
which she was suffered to remain at the Elms. 

I sought but could find no satisfactory solu- 
tion to the enigma of her conduct. I could 
not believe that she could sacrifice her pride 
for the comforts of her home ; nor yet could I 
believe that she could continue in the state of 
humihation which my entry into the house had 
forced her into, from any stern resolution to 
trace my life and procure my separation from 
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my haisband. By this time, I reflected, she 
must sm^ely have seen the hopelessness of such 
a project. From my lips only could she gather 
any clue ; and not merely were my lips sealed, 
but she had received a command — ^for a com- 
mand it had been made by the threat that had 
accompanied it — ^to ask me no questions. Did 
she hope that some sickness would seize me 
and I should die ? that I should catch a fever, 
and in a moment of delirium babble the iur 
telligence her curiosity thirsted for ? 

No. These were weak contingencies to bear 
in mind : too weak for one of her character. 

When I write of my having accredited her 
with a wish to separate me from Frank, you 
must understand I quite believed that the con- 
struction she had placed upon my reticence 
was that my past held some secret, which, 
could it be avowed, would enable her effec- 
tually to sunder us. Light-eyed, haughty, iras- 
cible, she was also revengeful; to divorce- 
me from my husband would be the consumma- 
tion of the vengeance she burned with towards* 
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me for the degradation that I had innocently 
brought her into ; and whilst that consummation 
would appease her hate, it would also enable 
her to push forward the alliance between her 
son and Miss Lepell, whicli it seemed to me 
she had looked upon as the great end and 
object of her hfe. 

Miss Lepell was a frequent companion of 
hers. She would call to accompany her in her 
walks ; she would also bring her work and sit 
with her for whole mornings, leaving before 
lunch. It wiU sound strange, perhaps, when I 
tell you that she and I met but once. The 
Elms might indeed have been a lodging-house, 
so little did Lady Monck and I trouble each 
other with our society ; and you may be sure I 
took particular care to avoid the dining-roouL 
whenever I heard the sounds of Miss LepelFs. 
voice. 

I used to see them sometimes from the draw- 
ing-room window leaving the house. Lady 
Monck in her dark folds sweeping indolently 
through the grounds, with Miss Lepell at her 
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side, walking not less haughtily and with a far 
greater ampUtude of skirt. 

Once Miss Lepell paused full in the view 
of the window whilst Lady Monck returned to 
the house in search of something she had for- 
gotten. From the ambush of the window 
drapery I studied her ; erect she stood, with 
her face towards me, slapping her side with 
the amber handle of her parasol ; a showy, 
splendid girl, the haughty nakedness of whose 
•dark-complexioned face was unreheved by the 
piquant velvet hat and white feather crowning 
her raven wreaths of hair. The habitual curl 
^f her lip, the scornful fire of her eye, were 
something to strike rather fear to a man's heart, 
I thought, than love. She seemed to belong to 
a past epoch — ^to have no business in ours ; to 
an epoch of crimson velvet and flowing feathers, 
and richly caparisoned palfreys and crystal 
coaches ; when men curled their moustaches to 
their brows, and when women stared with saucy 
eyes through * vizards.' She would have been 
:a toast in those days ; drinking cups inscribed 
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with verses to her, carved with diamond stylets, 
would have been emptied to her beauty in the 
coffee-houses; she would have cut a stately 
figure in the Mall, or looked gorgeously from 
the window of her decorated chair. 

Studying her I found no difficulty in under- 
standing how it was that Frank could not love 
her ; his nature craved the nestling to his heart 
of some soft, downy spirit ; he sought for 
sweetness in eyes and love-languor in lush 
lips; he desired to hear the flute-hkenoties of 
a timorous passion, capricious in its moods, but 
always strong ; as the chameleon changes its 
hues, but is always vital ; as the harp gives forth 
many tones, but is always melodious. In those 
dark features he could find little but scorn and 
the stubbornness of pride, for pride had carved 
the fines about her face, and scorn had trimmed 
the fire in her eyes. She was beautiful ; but 
hers was a beauty to admire, not love; to 
watch, not to fondle. About her there was 
nothing of the ripphng, nothing of the dimp- 
ling sweetness which appeals at once to a man's 
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heart, and bowers itself there as the bird sinks 
into its nest. She was a fine woman, whom, at 
an opera, many glasses would be levelled at, 
who would be stared at 'in a flower-show, 
about whom men would collect in knots and 
criticise as they would a racehorse. But she 
was not such a woman as my husband could 
love ; and I remember the feehng of the security 
of my hold upon Frank's heart that came upon 
me as I stood watching her restlessly hitting 
her flowing skirt with her parasol, 

I have said that Miss Lepell and I met but 
once. The occasion was an evening party to 
which Lady Monck, my husband, Miss Lepell, 
and I had been invited. The people who had 
asked us were some wealthy lace-manufacturers 
named Fairfax, who owned a large estate some 
two miles out of Huddleston. Lady Monck 
refused ; I should have been glad to refuse too,, 
but Frank had begged me to go. 

'I want the world to see my httle wife,*" 
he had said ; ' I am not going to let her 
waste her sweetness on the desert air. Huddle- 
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ston has hardly heard of your existence, and 
that existence, child, you must attest before 
Huddleston. A good many friends or acquaint- 
ances, or patients, or what not of mine will be 
there, and I want them to see you.' 

It was arranged that we should call for Miss 
Lepell on our way. Frank had bought me a 
ball dress of pink silk and lace flounces ; and 
vastly proud did he seem of me when I sailed 
down to meet him in the drawing-room. I 
knew he was anxious for me to look my best, 
and I think my best had been achieved. 

' To whose ideal have you been dressing ? ' 
he asked, surveying me with eyes aglow with 
admiration. 

' To yours, darling.' 

*No, no. To an ideal more poetical than 
«ver I could body forth. You have had 
Moore's description of Nourmahal in your 
mind. You have been painting her picture on 
the looking-glass.' 

'By my own representation? do not make 
me conceited. In a few years' time,' touching 
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my hair, * this gold will be gray, these shoulders 
bony, this arm shrank, like poor Pantaloon's iu 
the "Seven Ages." ' 

* A fiddle for a few years' time ! What have 
you to do with age? Doesn't Keats tell us 
that a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, and 
that its loveliness increases ? Take comfort ; 
you are a thing of beauty, and my joy (but no 
one else's) you shall be for ever. That sun- 
beam on your shoulder actually tints the per- 
fumed snow with yellow.' 

' What a description of a curl ! Oh, Frank,, 
your mother told you once that it would be 
a kindness to think you mad, and you'll make 
me agree with her if you go on like this.' 

' Fiddlesticks ! the imagery you suggest is 
exhaustless. Don't look so demure ; that saucy 
sparkle in your eyes destroys the impersonation. 
Come, give me your arm, the brougham is at 
the door.' 

We passed out without saying good-night to 
Lady Monck, who was supposed to be in the 
dining-room, and drove off. Before long we 
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halted before a liigli brick house ; the bell was 
rung, and the door opened. Frank got out^ 
and stood talking to me through the carriage 
window until Miss Lepell should appear. 
Through the open door I caught sight of a 
large hall, hghted by an elaborate lamp, a 
bUroad stone staircase richly carpeted, and other 
signs and symbols typifying an interior very 
superior to that indicated by the gaunt brick 
front. 

Soon down the staircase swam Miss Lepell ; 
she passed beneath the lamp, a resplendent 
shape of white satin and gleaming diamonds. 
Frank held the carriage door open, she entered 
gracefully, he followed, and off we started 
again. She spoke a few soft words to me;, 
modest regrets that we had missed seeing each 
other until then ; hopes that the rooms would 
not be too full, as she hated dancing in a 
crowd ; then the jarring of the windows ren- 
dering hearing difficult, relapsed into silence. 

A creamy, voluptuous, showy beauty she 
looked, with her swelling bust, on which re- 
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posed a locket set with diamonds ; her stately, 
stainless neck glistening to the lustre of diamond 
earrings; her full and shapely arms daintily 
decorated witli light and brilliant bracelets ; 
and her hair of ebon hue on which reposed a 
tiara of dead gold whose centre-piece was a 
large moon-Uke diamond. But more brightly 
than her gems flashed her eyes, as she turned 
them from me to Frank. Pity that her face 
was deformed by the insupportable sneer of 
the upper lip. Frank hardly noticed her. On 
me his gaze seemed riveted. Uncomfortably 
so, indeed; I could have wished that he had 
occasionally looked at her. 

The brougham presently halted. I looked 
out. We fronted an open door, let into a long 
dead wall that glimmered away on either side 
of us far into the darkness. The door was 
opened ; a long vista of trees stretched to the 
mansion, against whose trunks was fastened a 
canvass covering, protecting the whole length 
of walk. I heard the distant metallic strains of 
music ; Hghts flashed upon the pathway ; the 
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brougham door was opened, and we passed 

in. 

They were hard at work dancing when we 

entered the large double drawing-room, bril- 
liantly lighted by a profuse crystal chandelier 
which foimd an infinity of perspective mirror- 
ings in the tall glasses that covered the walls. 
I was introduced to Mrs. Fairfax, a fluent; . 
unpretending woman, and to Mr. Fairfax, a- 
stout, benevolent-looking elderly gentleman, ia 
a white waistcoat and a brown wig. Seating : 
ourselves with difficulty, for the crimson: » 
benches were well stocked with gentlemen * 
who kept putting on their gloves, and ladies - 
who studied their ball-room programmes with > 
singular intentness, we watched the dancers; • 
They were dancing the Lancers, and more sets ^ 
had been mobbed together than there was - 
room for. There was consequently much con- - 
fusion and much excitement, much rippling of ' 
women's laughter, and floundering of men's > 
arms. Wrong hands were being perpetually 
taken, and perhaps squeezed, and men chass^edi 
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to and fro before each other with their £aces 
marked with a sense of hopeless bewilderment 
and sterling misery. It seemed a poor look- 
out for Miss Lepell, to whom Mrs. Fairfax had 
brought up a consumptive youth, whose eye- 
glass, by distorting his unimpaired vision, 
brought him nearer to those he addressed than 
there was need. She was getting rid of him, I 
saw, by marking him a dance much about the 
supper hour. 

The dance over, the active mch broke up 
into a sea of red faces and waving fans. Kind 
Mrs. Fairfax had brought a very, vay tall man 
to me, bearded like a pard, who spoke from 
the air in a deep bass tone, and whose morbid 
face seemed to imply that he deeply lamented 
the hard necessity that had brought him into 
this howhng wilderness. I gave him a qua- 
drille, and he morosely stalked away towards 
the refreshment-room. 

The next dance was a waltz. The cheery 
trombone blared, the flute sang. Frank and I 
danced this. One turn exhilarated me; the 
music stirred me; floating in his strong em- 
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brace, I surrendered myself to the luxury of 
the sweeping, sailing steps. But not for long 
did it remain luxurious ; awkward pairs began 
to thicken ; a growth of clumsy feet and sharp 
elbows soon obstructed us, and after a great 
many bumps we were forced to retire. 

'This is the first waltz, Frank,' I said, *I 
have ever danced. How did I do it ? ' 

' Nobly. You are as light as a sylph. Too 
light. It is almost dangerous to dance with so 
fragile a thing; you make me want to crush 
you. Wait till a few of these boors are spent ; 
we'll have another turn.' 

Just then a couple swept up, and stood 
panting before us. Miss Lepell was one ; her 
companion a soldierly-looking man, bronzed, 
mustachioed, and heavy-hmbed She turned 
her head and saw us. 

' Oh ! here you are ! ' she exclaimed, flashing 
her eyes, made lustrous by the exercise, upon 
Prank. ' Have you been dancing ? ' 

* Yes.' 

Here the soldierly-lookihg man turned and 

I 2 
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stared at me, stroking his long mustache with 
unnecessaiy energy. 

'Dr. Monck, let me introduce you to my 
cousin, Sir Charles Harewood — ^Mrs. Monck.* 
We bowed. 

* I am tired, Charhe,' she went on ; ' let us 
take a seat whilst we can get one.' 

And without further speech she took the 
place by the side of Frank, whilst Sir Charles 
very heavily dropped near me. 

* Very odd that we should have met, Di and 
I, very,' said Sir Charles, smoothing his mus- 
tache; 'queer things do happen in best-regu- 
lated famihes. Haven't seen her for some 
years. Stationed at Lumpington^ and thought 
I'd come over to this hop. Odd, isn't it?' 

'Very odd,' I answered, thinking that he 
was decidedly more odd than the circumstances 
which occasioned such astonishment. 

' Been dancing, Mrs. Monck ? Deuced heav)^ 
work waltzing. Tries a fellow's nerves. Fellow 
in the Marines fainted once in a woman's arms. 
Heavy woman, of course; night hot. Marine 
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delicate. Great call for smelling bottles, water 
^water ! ' he repeated contemptuously, look- 
ing aslant at me over the mustache he 
twirled ; ' thoy'd have let him die had he not 
istood up and called for brandy. Matrons 
-shocked. Fond of flowers, Mrs. Monck ? ' 

' Very,' I answered, resolved to keep to short 
repUes as long as I could. 

' Fine show that in the old lady's hand over 
the way. Holds it badly. Might as well take 
the leaves and keep the stems in the air. Fond 
of music, Mrs. Monck ? ' 
' Yes.' 

' Opera 's boring, I find. Always leave at 
the second act. Saw Grisi the other night. 
Struck me as growing bony. Greasy — ^bony ! 
ha ! ha ! not bad, eh ? must make a note of 
that. Met her — not Bony but Grisi, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! — at Naples four years ago. Know Naples, 
Mrs. Monck ? ' 

'Yes — no, I mean.' 

'Bad cigars — bad drinks — yellow women. 
That's Naples. I like Switzerland. Tried to 
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do Mont Blanc once: never tried it again. 
Took to reading of others who had done it. 
Thought that easier. Know Oh dear ! ' 

This exclamation, providentially arresting 
another question, took place in the form of a 
suppressed yawn which crowded his eyes with 
tears. After this he was silent : a reprieve for 
which I felt grateful, for I was anxious to hear 
what Miss Lepell was saying. It struck me 
that she was crowding Frank rather more than 
the empty benches rendered needful. She had 
stooped her face close to his and was trying to 
look into his eyes which he persistently held 
fixed to the ground. 

'You haven't asked me to dance yet,' she 
said, with a little accent of reproach in her clear 
but softened tones. 

' Here is my card. Miss Lepell ; pray affix 
your name to whatever you hke. You see it is 
empty.' 

She bent over it, scratched it with her pencil,, 
and returned it. He shook his head as he 
read it. 
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' I have ^ven up round dances,' he said. 

' Fine weather, lately,' drawled Sir Charles. 

' Very,' I answered. 

' You are worse than a Puritan,' said Misa^. 
Lepell. 'You will give up smoking, soon, I 
suppose.' 

'Been out much, lately, Mrs. Monck? ' drawled 
the bore. 

' No,' I answered. 

'I should not care for my wife to dance 
round dances,' said Frank ; ' and what she does 
not do, I won't.' 

' Well, I am not to be deprived of a dance 
with you,' she exclaimed, snatching the card 
playfully from his hand. ' See : I will put my 
name for the Lancers. That is an unobjection- 
able dance, isn't it ? ' 

As she handed him back the card our eye» 
met. Mine might have looked ireful, for so I 
felt at what I was pleased to r^ard as very 
forward bdiaviour. From hers leaped forth 
a sudden light — ^how shall I describe it ? a ray 
of spite, hate, triumph — a glance such as would 
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have fitly flashed in the eyes of a victorious 
rival — absurdly out of place in hers. 

By that light did she wish to let me see into 
the world of her heart ? I looked indeed ; but 
saw what rather caused me mirth than misery 
— to her, I was one yet to be crushed: one 
whose victory, if it were sweet, was doomed to 
turn sour soon. But I too could look disdain- 
fully; and I almost smiled my scorn back at 
the meaning of that hieroglyphical ray I had 
interpreted. The bore had risen from my 
side, and had stalked over to Miss Lepell. 

' Come, Kate,' said Frank, turning to me, ' let 
us have this dance out.' 

I stood up, and in a few minutes we were 
whirling through the throng. When the dance 
was over we retreated to the refreshment- 
room. 

'Do you remember my telling you how I 
objected to Miss Lepell for her forwardness ? ' 
he said, as, having handed me an ice, he stood 
leaning over the back of my chair. 

' Yes ; and I hardly believed you. I 
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thought you exaggerated into a vice what 
was only an amiability.' 

' You will believe me now though. I saw 
that you were Hstening to her. Do you know 
I look upon her conduct as downright indeli- 
cate ? It is not enough that I have shown my 
indiflference towards her by never condescend- 
ing to the faintest shadow of a flirtation. I 
have married you — still she persecutes me.' 

' She hopes, perhaps, to win you yet.' 

' How ? ' he exclaimed, coming round and 
staring at me. 

' Oh, when I am dead,' I answered with a 
hght but by no means a painless laugh. 

' When the Pope's toe you know what I 

said before : when all that happens, I'll marry 
her, not tiU then. But I've promised to dance 
the next Lancers with her. Don't let us discuss 
the girl, for you'll make me hate her so I 
sha'n't be able to fulfil my promise.' 

' I met her eye, Frank, when she was talking 
with you. There was as much exultation in it 
as if she had me beneath her heel. Depend 
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upon it, she has not forsworn you in her mind 
yet. There are some eyes that are to be read 
by the light they emit as easily as a printed 
page. What I read in her eyes was that she 
had hopes of avenging her defeat.' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

' Let her be locked up in Bedlam,' lie an- 
swered, ' along with those who think themselvea 
popes, emperors, and kings, if she really have 
these hopes. No, no. She is not such a fooL 
She does not hope this.' 

' But if she had not some such hope, Franks 
is it hkely she would be so forward in her be- 
haviour? Why, the advances she just now 
made to you were really such as a very bold 
girl would hesitate to make to a single man. 
Absurd as it may seem, hope of some kind or 
other she must still cherish. Her pride would 
never allow her to be anything more than 
dignified and distant in her manner towards 
you, were she not impelled by some convic-- 
tion of one day winning you — ^fallacious if you 
like, but strong enough to propel her against 
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the current of pride, contempt, and wounded 
ainour-propre,^ 

' Why, what on earth, Kate, makes you talk 
so seriously ? Let me put that plate down and 
take you back to the drawing-room. Your 
gravity is always sweet and piquant ; but this 
gravity is painful, for you are grave in the most 
absurd discussion ever entered upon by two 
sane persons.' 

He offered his arm, and we returned to the 
ball-room. One or two dances came before the 
Lancers : I sat them through with Mr. Fairfex,, 
whom I found an intellectual, agreeable old 
gentleman. Before the Lancers conmienced 
Frank came up to me with my friend the bore. 

' I want you to be vis-a-vis,' he whispered. 

The band struck up ; Sir Charles and I took 
our places, and the dance began. How I got 
through it, I don't know; I certainly had no 
practical idea of the figures before the com- 
mencement, though from having watched the 
dance before, I had got a certain vague theory 
of how I was expected to act, and realised it 
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{helped by Frank as far as he could, but wholly 
unassisted by my languid partner) as best I 
might. 

Sir Charles drawled in my ears at intervals ; 
but I am afraid I paid him the most impolite 
inattention. Whilst we danced all my faculties 
were stretched to prevent me from committing 
some absurd blunder, and so drawing upon me 
Miss Lepell's sneer : whilst during the intervals 
my eye and ear were dedicated to the pair con- 
fronting me. Miss Lepell's coquetting with 
Prank was persistent : she smiled* in his face ; 
she brought her hps close to his ear ; she clung 
to him, in short, as much as it is possible for 
any woman to chng to a man without actually 
using her arms. Now and then her eyes would 
blaze upon me with a triumphant fire of scorn, 
only to melt in a light of enigmatic tenderness 
as they reverted to the face of her companion. 
How her breast heaved as he took her hand ! 
how her face shone as he turned his gaze upon 
her to answer her questions ! Was this love or 
lust ? was it devotion or desire ? Neither, I am 
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incKned to think : but simulated passion ; a pre- 
sentment counterfeited to dazzle him or to 
frighten or madden me. You failed in both, 
Miss Diana Lepell ! He recoiled from you as- 
from something balefiil ; whilst I watched you 
with a coldness and a smile that frenzied your 
efforts, forcing you into rending the veil of 
modesty and exhibiting yourself as a bold and 
vicious woman. One thing, however, you made 
ane know : that you looked upon a victory over 
us both as something assured. Your tope I 
then thought mad ; but I afterwards judged you 
more soberly. 

The ball was pretty well over by four. At 
that hour we left the drawing-room and drove 
home, leaving Miss Lepell at her house on the 
way. The dawn lay white in the east and 
ghastly on the roads ; faint twitterings from the 
trees followed upon the trailing skirts of the 
departing night, like exorcisms. 

Frank had lighted a cigar, and told me that 
whilst I got to bed he would finish it in the 
cool and the calm, which fell so refreshingly 
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I 

upon the senses after the heat and tumult of 
the crowded ball-room. So taking a candle I 
mounted the stairs and gained the bedroom. I 
€et the candle upon the bureau and advanced 
to the dressing-table. Examining the mirror, I 
found my face was pale with fatigue : my eyes 
looked dim ; my mouth wore a jaded air. I 
unclasped the bracelet from my arm and placed 
it on the table. In doing this my eye rested on 
a small parcel — a balloon-shaped piece of tissue 
pai>er tightly screwed. 

' What is this ? ' I raised it in my hand : it 
was heavy. I untwisted, opened it. It con- 
tained a locket and two wedding rings. 

I'he locket was John Graham's gift. One of 
the wedding-rings was mine. The other, a pale, 
worn hoop, had belonged to my mother. 

Had a ghost risen before me I should not 
have stood more rigid, motionless, frozen. My 
eyeballs stared; my cheeks turned a ghastly 
white ; my head swam : then, to support my- 
self, I leant tottering against the table. Swiftly 
the truth flashed upon me : these things were in 
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the watchpocket of my black [silk skirt ; and I 
had forgotten them. Who had purloined them 
from that dress ? who had placed them on the 
dressing-table? . • . 

I crushed the things in my hand, ran to the 
bureau, tore open a drawer, and buried them 
deep in the collars and ribands and handker- 
chiefs it contained ; I slammed the drawer to, 
and, staggering to the washstand, filled the 
basin with cold water and plunged my face 
into it to save me from swooning. I had no 
time to think ; my husband would be arriving 
soon ; I must get to bed. With shuddering 
hands I removed my dress, tearing from my 
shivering form the finery that bedecked it so 
mockingly. I banished thought, I set my 
teeth to suppress the maxillary convulsions, 
I worked with a strong despair at laces and 
head-dress and sandals. He must not see me 
thus moved? was the clamorous cry of my 
heart. 

Just as my head pressed the pillow he 
entered. 
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The dawn mingling with the candle-light 
filled the room with a paleness that served me 
as well as the dark would have done. He 
came and stooped over me, but I kept my eyes 
closed. My face, half buried by the pillow 
and veiled about the brow by my hair, effectu- 
ally hid the deadly pallor of my skin. He 
judged that I was infinitely wearied ; and so I 
lay and looked. He kissed me on the cheek, 
felt its chillness, lingered a little, and then left 
my side. He was not long in bed before he 
was asleep ; when I heard his steady, gentle 
respiration, I turned and looked at him. 

Calm face ! clear brow ! soft trustful smile, 
wreathing his lips even in his sleep ! My con- 
science stood arraigned before the tribunal of 
those well-loved lineaments. In my passionless 
despair I could have cried my grief aloud, and 
implored the harshest sentence he could pro- 
nounce, for something of the sense of Parisina's 
wrong was upon me ; it seemed I dared not 
sleep, lest I should 

mutter in my imrest 
A name I dare not breathe by day. 
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Had be but awakened and met my large, wild, 
frightened eyes fixed upon him, madness would 
have been given to impulse, and I should have 
poured my heart into his ears. But trustfully 
and reposefiilly he slept, and, letting sink my 
head upon the pillow, I closed my eyes and 
tried to sleep too. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Who had put those things upon the table? 
Was it Lady Monck ? If so, then she must 
have been searching my dresses, going over 
every article of my wardrobe, in the hope of 
finding something that would throw a hght 
upon my past. 

If she had opened the locket a clue would 
have been established, for in it was written my 
name, and the name of the man who had given 
it me. 

How utterly I had forgotten the existence of 
those things ! how cruelly had memory de- 
ceived me ! Whilst I had been turning with 
cautious hands, and examining with microscopic 
eyes the contents of the boxes, lest among them 
there should be but one article bearing the 
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name of Graham, I had omitted searching the 
pocket of that dress wherein lay as brief but 
pregnant a record of my past as tongue could 
speak. 

One hope — faint, indeed, but hugged with 
the desperation of despair — animated me ; it 
was just possible that, in removing the black 
silk dress from the trunk, the locket and rings 
had fallen out unheard by me as they touched 
the soft carpet, and had rolled under the fender 
or bed, where they had been found by the 
housemaid, who, concluding that they were 
mine, had wrapt them in paper and placed 
them where I might easily see them. 

Sleep gave me a brief reprieve from these 
thoughts ; though, for long after I had been in 
bed, I lay stiffened in the embrace of the hag 
Misery. When 1 awoke I was alone ; the 
morning had advanced ; my husband had risen, 
and was probably out on his regular tour of 
visits. I would have given something for a 
little rouge just to tint my marble cheeks out 
of the chill white of despair that had come 

K 2 
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upon them like a lioar-frost on the earth. I 
was comforted, however, by feeling that my 
paleness would be imputed to last night's revels, 
and so might escape comment. 

I rang the bell ; the housemaid appeared ; I 
ordered her to bring me some hot water, and, 
as she was about leaving, seeming to recollect 
myself, I exclaimed — 

* Oh, by the by, Mary, did you sweep this 
room yesterday ? ' 

' No, 'm.' 

* I suppose you dusted it ? ' 
' Yes, 'm.' 

* Did you find anything on the floor ? I have 
mislaid one or two articles of jewellery.' 

' No, 'm, I found nothing.' 

The faint hope I had clung to vanished. 

* Never mind,' I said, turning from her. 
How was I now to act ? I could doubt no 

longer that this thing had been of Lady Monck's 
doing. Judgment prompted me. I must meet 
her as usual, I must suppress in her presence 
every manifestation of feeling, I must watch 
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her closely and form wliat opinion I could from 
her manner of the sentiments which her dis- 
covery had inspired ; if the jewellery is alluded 
to by her, I must invent a story to account for 
their being in my possession ; and, after musing 
awhile, this was the story I resolved to tell : — 

I would say that my godmother's maiden 
name was Kate, and that she had married a 
man named Graham ; that, after their marriage, 
her husband had presented her with this locket ; 
and that when she died she had left it to me, 
together with some other trifles I had lost. 
The two rings I should tell her had belonged 
to my mother, the newer ring having been 
purchased a short time before her death to 
save the worn hoop which threatened to break 
under any further attrition. This fiction her 
ladyship might believe or discredit as she chose : 
it at any rate looked plausible, and who was 
to contradict it ? 

Fear, having found this refuge, calmed, and I 
finished dressing in a serener mood than I had 
thought it possible to possess. Going to the 
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drawer I extracted the jewellery and went 
downstairs. The breakfest things remained 
upon the table ; liady Monck sat knitting in her 
annchair, her back to the door. She turned 
as I entered, and bowed. 

' Good morning/ she said. 

' Good morning,' I answered. 

I went to the table, and in as miconcemed a 
manner as I could command cut myself some 
tongue and commenced my breakfest. She 
did not scrutinise me as I had expected she 
would, provoked thereto by my paleness. 
Fugitive glances, indeed, she directed, but this 
was her usual way of inspecting me. 

'Did you enjoy yourself last night?* she 
asked me. 

' Pretty well, Lady Monck.' 

' Frank tells me the rooms were crowded.' 

'They were. The Fairfaxes are hospitable 
people. I like Mr. Fairfax much.' 

' I know very little of them. I believe he is 
nicer than his wife. But I do not much care 
for commercial society. I miss the breeding. 
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the close attention to particulars, which you 
find in the upper circles.' 

" It is well not to be too exigeant The will 
should sometimes pass for the deed. ' Is not 
the man who wishes to act kindly, and is kind 
to the best of his uninstructed abilities, as 
worthy as the man who French-polishes his 
actions and does the same thing only with more 
bows and grimaces ? ' 

' Very likely,' she answered, as if disdaining 
the argument. 

Here I let the conversation end, for even this^ 
brief chat I had sustained with an effort. My 
breakfast concluded, I left the room, and taking 
a garden hat, went into the grounds. The heat 
of the summer sun was waning, the chill breath 
of autumn was tempering the flaming rays ; 
and, though the morning was far advanced, the 
dew still ghstened under the trees, and the 
breezy perfume of the young day had not yet 
been dried out. 

I walked towards the fowl-house and came 
to the. well. A deep well it was, a circular ' 
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pit diving black into the bowels of the earth. 
Glancing round to see that I was not observed 
I took the locket and my wedding ring from 
my pocket, held them over the well, and let 
them fall. An interval of some seconds ensued 
before the hollow plomb ! announced that they 
had reached the water. Up came the echoes 
in rounded reverberations. 

' Would to God,' I sighed, as I hung over the 
fluted abysm, 'that I could let my secret Ml 
and perish in this eternal night of water and 
blackness, as those trinkets have fallen and will 
perish ! ' 

And then, as I stole away towards the cool 
shadows that waved inviting me to their balmy 
kisses, I mused over Lady Monck's manner. A 
little less constrained it had certainly been, but 
I marked no other changes. I did not doubt 
now that during my absence last night she had 
gone over my bedroom in the hope or deter- 
mination to find some clue that would enable 
her to unravel the web of my past, made in- 
tricate by my silence. 
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' And yet/ I reflected, ' why should I allow 
this discovery to affect me ? It has disappointed 
her, perhaps. Though [she has read the in- 
scription she cannot identify me with the mean- 
ing she may extract from it. Need John 
Graham be my husband ? Since I can so easily 
forge a fiction to account for my possession of 
the locket and the ring, not less misleading 
would be the conjectures which would also 
readily occur to her. Why did she leave them 
on the dressing-table? Perhaps to let me 
know that she had seen them; perhaps that 
Frank might question me about them ; perhaps, 
deeming that I really had a guilty conscience, 
she hoped to strike terror to me, and frighten 
me into a confession to my husband there 
and then, by making me feel that my secret 
was no longer my own, and that the only 
means now left me to secure peace of mind 
was to make a clean breast of it. K these be 
your intentions, my lady,' I reflected, 'you 
will certainly be disappointed. Something 
more terrifying than this scheme of yours 
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must be practised ere you extort a single syllable 
from me.' 

In rummaging my room, I felt that she had 
been guilty of a mean act. This covert assail- 
ment was despicable, and very angry I grew as 
I pondered it. Eevenge lay ready to hand if I 
chose to take it. I had only to tell Frank of 
this last expression of his mother's suspicion, 
and to beg him to insist upon her taking up her 
abode elsewhere, and I knew that my lady 
would trouble me no more. And was it com- 
punction that prevented me from doing this? 
Oh, dear no ! Pitiless had been the world's treat- 
ment of me, and pitiless had it left me. What 
was Lady Monck's object? Was it not to rob 
me at one fell blow of my husband, my love, my 
hope ? I could not pity a woman whose senti- 
ments towards me were what I knew hers to be. 
. Of what she had done, however, I did not dare 
complain to Frank ; the inscription on the 
locket might lead to his questioning, and his 
simple, perfect trust in me deprived me wholly 
of the power to speak falsely to him. On the 
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other hand, I did not suppose that his mother 
would mention the subject to him, having no 
wish to incur his anger and her dismissal by 
acquainting him with the meanness of which 
she had been guilty. 

I lingered in the cool shadows of the trees 
until it was time for lunch, and then returned 
to the house. Lady Monck was at her place 
at the table when I entered the dining-room. A 
few sentences passed between us, followed by a 
tolerably long silence ; she broke it by saying — 

* Have you read " Wuthering Heights " ? ' 

* Yes,' I answered. 

' Does your opinion coincide with your hus 
band's?' 

* I think it does. He is a more competent 
critic than I, and is therefore able to appreciate 
certain artistic conditions of a book which I do 
not perceive. But the story is deeply interest- 
ing, and very full of power : a rough-hewn, 
granite colossus.' 

* It is simply brutal, and I wonder at your 
taste.' 
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' You have asked me for my opinion, and I 
have given it. Brutal the story would certainly 
have been in clumsy hands ; but told as Miss 
Bronte has told it, it is instinct, it is informed, 
with a genius that keeps it fresh and gives it 
refinement. What Fuseh was in pamting Emily 
Bronte seems in hterature. Compare her horrors 
with the horrors of other novelists. Tell me, 
if you can, where you have read anything to 
>equal that wonderful description of a nightmare 
in the little closet, where Lockwood's hand is 
taken by the phantom fingers of Catherine 
Eamshaw. I have read " Frankenstein." I be- 
lieve it is considered a remarkable story. The 
idea indeed is clever : but the execution hardly 
worthy of Monk Lewis. How would Miss 
Bronte have told that story!' 

' She would have brought in a dull machinery 
of spirits, high winds, snow-storms, and ranting 
ruffians. . . . Miss Lepell has been here. 
She tells me that you w^ould not let Frank dance 
with her.' 

' Miss Lepell is mistaken,' 1 answered, chilled 
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at once by this abrupt curve in the conversa- 
tion. ' Frank is his own master, and is privi- 
leged to act as he chooses. He dechned to 
dance a round dance with Miss Lepell from na 
influence of mine.' 

' Do you admire Diana ? ' 

' Sufficiently.' 

' I should say you do not,' regarding me ; 
' the taste that admires " Wuthering Heights " is 
not likely to be pleased with the beauty of Miss 
Lepell.' 

' I am really very catholic in my taste. It 
your ladyship desires me to admire Miss Lepell 
as a well-moulded statue, I will do so. As a 
woman, my admiration of her is qualified.' 

' You regard her with a rival's eyes.' 

' I regard her with the eyes of one to whom 
Miss Lepell is no more than Miss Snooks.' 

' You have a curious taste,' she said, mark- 
ing the incensed light in my eye with a barely 
appreciable smile. 

' Curious as it is, I am happy to find it coin- 
cides with my husband's.' 
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'Which husband's?' she asked, confronting 
me fully. 

I started — ^pale I could not grow, for pallid 
as a spectre I already was — pushed my plate 
away, and half rose. 

* What do you mean. Lady Monck ? ' 

'John Graham or Dr. Monck?' she de- 
manded in accents that scorched my heart hke 
sparks of fire. 

I ground my teeth to arrest the spasmodic 
contortion of my face. Then the emotion of 
terror passed ; my bosom heaved, my cheek 
flushed, my eyes grew lustrous with a sudden 
passion. 

' If you have a meaning, speak it ! ' I ex- 
claimed, standing erect. 

' You know my meaning,' she said. 

'I know your character,' I answered. ' You 
are cold-hearted, remorseless, and treacherous. 
You are conceited although you are mean : 
you are proud although you are a spy. Fortu- 
nately for you I am ignorant of your past, or I 
might add to my list of your qualities.' 
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' I think I know your past,' she remarked 
coldly, yet with a certain haughty significance. 
'As to your language — ^worse might be ex- 
pected from one who has filled a menial 
position.' 

' What menial position I have occupied is my 
afiair ; what is your affair is this : I am mistress 
here, and shall insist upon your leaving this 
house.' 

She grew white with anger, yet still she sup- 
pressed its manifestations in her voice. 

' I have seen a locket of yours ' she began. 

'Under circumstances which would render 
you amenable to the law ! ' I burst out. ' How 
dare you go to my pockets ? ' 

' and the wedding rings, one of which 

I conclude belongs to you,' she went on impas- 
sively. ' What miserable imposture are you 
putting on yourself? Mistress of this house ! 
Mistress indeed you are — my son's — but you 
are not his v^ife.' 

' You are a liar ! ' I screamed in my passion. 

' You are not his wife,' she went on, her lips 
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curling and her eyes gleaming as she looked at 
me. ' What common fellow's wife you are I 
do not know — some chip from the " Wuthering 
Heights" type of husband, perhaps. Do not 
threaten me. You are not mistress here. You 
have made a fool of my son indeed, and yet 
deserve no credit, for the boy has been bUnd 
as a mole and deserves a flogging for his im- 
becihty. It is time, however, that his eye& 
should be opened : it is time, too, you took off 
your mask and let us see what you really 
are.' 

I had retreated from the table and stood 
clutching the back of a chair. She raised a 
glass of wine to her lips and drank it. 

' You will, perhaps, give him an explanation 
of the meaning of the inscription in that locket : 
" To Kate, from her husband John Graham." 
You were foohsh to throw them in the welL 
Are you not locking the stable-door after the 
horse has gone?' 

I stood watching her, waiting for the tempest 
in my breast to subside ere I again spoke. 
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Eage, I perceived, was no weapon to handle 
in dealing with her. 

'For the future, Mrs. Graham, when you 
act, act with circumspection. A glance at the 
last bedroom window might have prevented 
you from throwing that locket away. It was 
odd you should have looked everywhere but 
there. Why do you stand mute? Are you 
overreached at last ? ' 

' Not yet. You shall leave this house, Lady 
Monck.' 
^ At whose command ? ' 

' Your son's.' 

' Will he command this, do you think, when 
he knows that you are a married woman ?' 

' You will have to prove it first. Till then, 
do not doubt, he will command.' You will see 
by this that I was coohng. 

' Prove it ! ' she cried, flushing, for she knew 
that what I had said with respect to her son 
was true ; ' is it not proved by your face — by 
your dismay ? is it not proved by the locket or 
by its inscription? is it not proved by the 
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wedding ring? And are not these strong 
proofs confirmed by your throwing those things 
into the well ? ' 

' All this proves only that you are a prying, 
vicious, unprincipled woman, who, having made 
herself intolerable, must be dismissed from this 
house.' 

' You impudent girl ! ' she exclaimed, bound- 
ing in a most undignified manner from her 
seat. ' If my time has not yet come, it will 
come, be assured of that ! If I do not make a 
miserable exhibition of you as a caution for any 
future fatuousness of my son. . . . How 
he wUl hate you when he knows the truth ! 
Men do not like to be made fools of, do you 
know that ? Doubtless you do. I should say 
you stood in no need of being lectured on the 
subject of men,' she added with an insupport- 
able sneer, sinking back again into her chair. 

' Lady Monck, I will excuse an old woman's 
passion. At your time of life people are really 
not responsible for their sayings.' 

It is astounding how quickly women perceive 
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in the shining armoury of their minds the 
weapons that injure most. The Liliputian 
dart I had just levelled, to judge from the cloud 
of rage that darkened her face, wounded her 
more severely than anything I could have 
hurled. 

' One favour I must beg, however,' I con- 
tinued rapidly, ' before I conclude a discussion 
which is hkely to be soon made stupid by 
senile passion ; and that is, that you will make 
early preparations to leave this house ; for leave 
it. Lady Monck, you shalV 

And with this final emphasis I turned to quit 
the room ; but before I could reach the door 
it opened, and Frank came in. 

' In time for lunch, eh ? that's lucky ! ' he 
exclaimed in his cheery cordial way. ^ Well, 
Kate, any the worse for ' 

He paused ; his eye had fallen on his mother's 
face ; he turned quickly to me. 

* Been quarrelling ? ' he asked. 

I waited to hear if Lady Monck would speak. 
Finding her mute, I said — 

l2 
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' Your mother has been grossly insulting me, 
and I have exercised the privilege you have 
told me is mine by requesting her to leave this 
house.' 

A shadow at once obscured his clear brow. 

' What is the meaning of this, mother ? ' 

'I have made a discovery,' she answered 
coldly ; ' and the person you call your wife 



' The person I call my wife ! do not speak 
of her so. I won't have it!' he exclaimed 
vehemently. 

' is enraged,' she went on, ' that I should 

have at last stripped hereof her mask.' 

' Kate, take this chair,' he said. I went over 
and seated myself. He stood beside me with 
his arm around my neck. 

' What is your discovery, mother ? ' 

' She is a married woman.' 

' Prove it.' 

' She has — or had rather — a locket and a 
wedding ring. On the inner lid of the locket 
were inscribed these words : " To Kate, from 
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her husband John Graham." Ask her the 
meaning of this/ 

' I am not questioning her, but you. What 
is your meaning of this ? ' 

' That she has been married to a man named 
John Graham and has left him.' 

' Why should you infer this ? ' 

' Because I am not blinded by sentiment nor 
duped by hypocrisy. The wedding ring symbo- 
lises marriage: the inscription on the locket 
indicates a husband. In pondering these things 
the conclusion I have arrived at is what I have 
told you.' 

' Have you no other basis for your conclu- 
sion ? ' 

' Other basis ! the boy is mad ! What more 
is wanted ? . . . Yet I can give you more. 
That locket and that ring form the key to her 
past. By her reticence I have interpreted 
them. Will the woman dare to contradict me?' 

'My wife must be addressed respectfully. 
Understand that ! ' 

' Credulous fool ! ' she burst out. ' Not two 
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hours ago she took the locket and ring and 
flung them into the well. What does this 
anxiety to conceal mean ? Can you be imposed 
on any longer ? Can you still refuse to beheve 
that — ^that — ^your wife's silence holds a secret 
which would effectually divorce you, and that 
I have at length discovered what this secret 
is?' 

'How came you by this locket and ring, 
mother ? ' 

' There were two rings ; but one was old and 
might have belonged to her mother.' 

• How came you by these things, I ask ? ' 

She hesitated a httle before she repUed. Then 
she answered hardily — 

' I found them in the pocket of one of her 
dresses.' 

' You sought for them ? ' 

' I sought for any clue I might find.' 

' That is to say you rummaged our bedroom 
in our absence last evening for the purpose of 
seeking something for your morbid curiosit)^' to 
lay hold on ? ' 
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' I wished to break the spell that holds you 
in thrall. I wished to prove the correctness of 
my suspicions.' 

' Shame ! ' 

^ I wished to free you from the embrace of a 
bold, deceitful masquer, whose association with 
you compromises your honour and degrades 
you to the level of her own position.' 

I could not see his face ; but 1 could guess 
the fire in his eye, the corrugation of his white 
brow, by the tone of his voice — by the trem- 
bling of his hand upon my neck. 

' You have compromised your honour ! ' he 
exclaimed. 'You have acted the spy. You 
have degraded yourself to the level of the 
basest by the commission of the meanest of 
mean acts.' 

' See her sitting mute, there ! ' she cried out, 
pointing at me. ' Will you not ask her some 
questions? will you allow her to exult in a 
sense of security by suffering her to sustain that 
mocking air of injured innocence ?'. 

' You have acted a despicable, an ignoble 
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part,' was his answer ; ' in the presence of mj 
wife I blush for my mother.' 

' Spare your blushes for me,' she exclaimed ; 
* you will need them for yourself. She will put 
you to the blush ere long. Question her I 
question her ! ' 

She literally glared at me. 

*I have nothing to ask her,' he replied 
coldly. 

* You fool ! ' she said, leaving her chair and 
approaching him. ' What do you want to con- 
vince you ? Speak ! ' she exclaimed to me^ 
stamping her foot. ' Are you not a married 
woman? Have you not deceived my son? 
Speak ! ' she advanced to me close, and in her 
passion rudely shook me by the shoulder. 

Calmly, but with a hand of iron, her son 
seized her by the arm, and forced her back. I 
could see his face now. It was white. Sharp 
physical pain could have wrought such an ex- 
pression. Drops of perspiration had settled on 
his forehead. In his eyes was a hard, steely 
light, much resembling the rays his mother's 
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emitted in her cold moods. I was broken down 
by the sight of his suffering. 

He drew his watch from his pocket, consulted, 
and replaced it. 

' Mother, you must leave this house.' 

She stood watching him like a tigress at 
bay. 

'It is now a quarter past two. You must 
be out of this house by six.' 

' Be it so ! ' she cried with a stamp of her 
foot. 

'Miss Lepell will accommodate you until I 
have secured you suitable apartments. I will 
send her a note to announce you are coming. 
Kate, you had better leave the room.' 

I rose and departed at once. I mounted to 
my bedroom, and unable any longer to control 
my agitation, burst into tears. I flung myself 
on the bed, and burying my face in the pillow, 
sobbed as though my heart would break. Bit- 
terly I bemoaned my hard fate ; bitterly I re- 
proached myself for the miserable want of reso- 
lution that had suffered me to take a step which 
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was bringing so much pain, so much misery, on 
the dear, dear heart I loved so truly. 

I was haunted, too, by a presentiment that the 
end was near. My miserable destiny seemed 
now embodied in Lady Monck, who was to be 
the instrument to work out its ruthless decree. 

What was I to do — ^how was I to act ? Should 
I leave my darling as I had left John Graham, 
and from some secret hiding-place write to him 
a full confession of the wrong which the great 
God in heaven knows I had no wish to do him ? 
But it taight break his heart for me to leave him 
so. Would it not be better to pillow my head 
on his breast, and, clasped in his arms, there tell 
him my story ? His forgiveness I need not ask : 
he would, he must forgive me of his own accord. 
For would he not see that it was my great love 
for him that had urged me to his arms in the 
teeth of conscience, honour, and remorse ? 

The pillow grew heavy and wet to my tears ; 
the great bed trembled to my convulsive sobs. 

Suddenly an arm circled my waist ; I was 
raised, I was kissed, I was strained to a heart 
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whose pulsations I could feel against my breast. 
'The storm has passed, love/ whispered my 
darling's voice ; ' the lightning and the thunder 
will clear the air, and the spirit that has wielded 
them will vanish with the gloom.' 

I clung to him, burying my lips in his, and 
making him tremble to my convulsive sighs. 

' Oh, what does Frank think?' I sobbed. 

' He thinks that you are true — that you love 
him. More he does not seek to know, more he 
does not ask for. He confides in your heart ; 
knowing it to be pure, your past is as a shadow 
and a dream to him.' 

Now was my time to have spoken. Clasped 
in his arms, strained to his breast — the very 
attitude I had premeditated for my disclosure 
chance had contrived. But I hngered and 
sobbed, I kissed and clung, but spoke not. 

No, I could not speak the words which would 
unwind those loving arms, ravish me from that 
nurturing breast, remove me from the light of 
those dear eyes, the music of that soothing 
voice. The time went on, and left my secret 
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still my own. Often I strove to speak : so often 
would Hope dash the faltering accents from my 
tongue. 

'You may hear yet/ it cried, 'that John 
Graham is dead. Speak then. His mother's 
discovery has not wrought the shadow of a 
change in your darling's love and confidence. 
Oh, wait ! she is going — she is leaving you ! She 
will return to trouble you no more ! More than 
she knows already what can she learn ? And 
if more yet should be imparted to her by some 
desperate chance, her suspicions, her accusations, 
will but fall and shatter against the adamant of 
his faithful heart, as the spray is repelled 
by the rock and flung back to the wave that 
hurled it.' 

I told him nothing ; but locked in his embrace, 
lay with warm lips retorting kiss for kiss, and 
murmuring low replies to the soft questioning of 
his love. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Before six o'clock that afternoon Lady Monck 
had left the house. Occupying the room next 
hers, I could hear her voice as she gave in- 
structions to the servants who were helping her 
to pack. Boxes were moved and carried down- 
stairs. I saw them conveyed by men through the 
front garden ; she followed, veiled, sombre in her 
aspect, stately in her mien ; and the sound of 
carriage wheels told me that she was gone. 

Halcyon days followed her departure : days 
bringing warm renewals of love ; days laden 
with the sunshine, and brooded over by the peace 
of life. I was crowned now, indeed, Mistress of 
the Elms, and the behaviour of the servants con- 
fessed my reign. Every leisure moment of my 
husband was devoted to me. The love- spell 
seemed as strong upon him as it had been at 
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the beginning. Time, instead of weakening it, 
imparted new strength. With him my hfe 
promised a perpetual honeymoon, thick-sweet- 
ened with joys. 

And yet, ' Will this not end some day ? ' I 
found myself enquiriDg. 'Is there no bitter 
hidden in the dregs of this sweet draught — no 
poison in this shining chalice ? For how long 
will my husband's love remain thus radiant? 
Will there not come a time when the splendour 
with which he has endowed me will grow dim, 
and spots will appear to proclaim to him the 
mere mortahty which his passion now trans- 
figures?' 

Eeader, you are thinking it incredible that any 
man should, in the face of so much that was 
calculated to excite suspicion, steadfastly refuse 
to examine the truth, and resent with an iron 
resolution the efforts that had been made to im- 
pair or shatter his confidence. ' Such trust,' you 
think, 'is impossible. The judgment so pro- 
voked could not suppress the voice of suspicion. 
Love — such love as your husband had for you 
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— ^might indeed veil the sharper outhnes of 
misgiving ; but that misgiving must have had an 
existence; it must have asserted itself at the 
moment when Love's vigilance was growing lax, 
and the veil was to be lifted.' 

It did not assert itself, or if it had had an 
existence the generous faithful heart had re- 
fused to admit it. The prompt and resolute 
judgment had seized upon the vagrant emotion, 
and had made an outlaw of it that it might not 
dim by its tainted breath the white flame that 
Love had lighted and for ever fanned. 
sceptic, do not be incredulous. With you, per- 
haps, with a cynicism that may be wanting to 
your mirth, I, too, before I had met my hus- 
band, might have laughed at this delineation of 
a man's faith, which, by its very purity, by its 
stubborn inapplicability to my experience of 
human life, might look to me deformed as a 
caricature — as something made monstrous by 
its faultlessness. But I distrust the existence of 
such a faith no longer, and with a glow of pride 
I avow it : for happy is the man or woman to 
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whom the past years have transmitted the 
golden legacy of thinking well of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Not that I claim for Frank's fidehty the great 
purity that appears to distinguish it. It was a 
composite quality. Other elements, even of a 
dark shade when considered apart, but beauti- 
fied by their alhance with elements true and 
noble, entered into it. Selfishness — but what a 
grand selfishness! was such an element. Not 
less for me than for himself was it that he would 
not suffer his confidence in me to be shaken. 
His life was as a lake — sweet in its repose, 
serene in its beauty, silvery in its shine. Love, 
a pure orb, mirrored itself in its bosom, like a 
star in water, and by its image gave to it the 
light and stillness it wore. Over this trans- 
lucent calm he could suffer no breeze to blow. 
No agitation must ruffle the lustrous surface to 
shiver the image of the orb that gave it its 
beauty. He sentinelled this repose with jealous 
care. Already had the calm been violated by 
the rude projectiles hurled into it by his mother. 
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He had avenged its invasion; but now that 
its furrows had faded, now that love's image 
hung clear and calm in its shining depths again, 
he could permit no memory of his mother's sus- 
picions to disturb its surface even by a shadow. 

Then all the charm 
Is broken ; all the phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread. 
And each misshape the other. Stay awhile, 
Poor youth I who scarcely dar'st lift up thine eyes — 
The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 
The yisions will return ! and lo ! he stays. 
And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembling back, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes a mirror. 

The gift of faith was largely measured to my 
husband. His mind possessed the deUcate sieve- 
like property which clarifies the experience 
that filtrates through it. Nothing could reach 
his heart without undergoing such a purgation. 
Think now of the quaUties he was bound to 
assemble before such a process could be 
achieved ! Think of its demands upon his gene- 
rosity, his affection, his faith, his honesty, his 
innocency ! I have spoken of his selfishness ; 
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but such a selfishness as his is a cement that 
gives strength and endurance to the character 
by connecting and hardening into a noble form 
the thoughts dictated by the heart. 

October had come ; red leaves lay rotting on 
the ground, red leaves stood curled upon the 
boughs. The presence of winter marching with 
long strides from the frozen North was discern- 
ible in the subtle chills that had come upon the 
air. High winds roared at intervals, baring the 
trees, and bringing clouds of rain to sweeten 
the earth with a moist smell of decay — a rich 
aroma of corruption falling upon the heart like 
a presentiment. 

My husband had taken it into his head that I 
should ride. He had not the means, or would 
not enter into the extravagance, of buying a 
horse for me ; but there were some good hvery 
stables at hand, and from them he had chosen a 
quiet httle mare, which the owner promised to 
appropriate to my use. In my riding-habit I 
looked well. The tight-fitting boddice superbly 
developed the symmetry of my form, and fool- 
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ishly lavish had Frank been in his praise of my 
appearance in the smart hat and flowing feather 
he had bought me. A few turns on the mare 
in the backgrounds had soon enabled me to 
keep my seat, and before long I was good 
enough horsewoman to follow the hounds with 
any amazon in Yorkshire. I revelled in the 
exercise. Delicious to me was the sense of the 
rapid, breezy, graceful motion. We dined early 
that we might have the afternoon before us; 
and day after day we would canter for miles 
round the country, breathing our horses on 
some commanding eminence where we could 
survey the country to the horizon, and drink in 
the cool gale laden with the ripe perfumes it 
had pilfered from field and flower on its 
journey. 

One morning dark clouds had gathered with 
a high wind: a sweeping, soaking rain had 
fallen, and our accustomed ride seemed out of 
the question. But at noon the formidable 
cloud-phalanx dispersed ; the sun broke out, • 
the sky cleared, and a beautiftil afternoon fol- 
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lowed. Our horses were brought to the gates, 
as usual, and leaping into the saddles we cantered 

oflf. 

'Let us make for the downs, Kate/ said 
Frank ; ' the ^oads will be heavy after the wet,, 
and the horses will rehsh the springy turf.' 

In order to reach the downs — an extensive 
sweep of biUowy green, lying on the other side 
of the canal — it was requisite to pass Miss 
Lepell's house. Now this I could have wished 
to avoid. I had seen nothing of Lady Monck 
since her departure, but had heard from Frank 
that Miss Lepell had refused to let her go into 
apartments, saying that she should stop with 
her. He had told me that he had once or 
twice met his mother, and that a bow on his 
part, and a lofty inclination of the head on hers, 
was all the greeting that passed between them. 

We were approaching Miss Lepell's house 
now pretty rapidly. Pass it we must : and all 
that I could hope was that neither she nor her 
ladyship would be at tJie window. Should they 
see me, I could well imagine the broadside they 
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would discharge, and though of course I should 
not hear their comphmentary utterances, I had 
no wish whatever to provoke them. As for 
Frank, I think he rather wanted Miss Lepell to 
see me. The best-natured man in the world 
rehshes rivalry between women when he is the 
cause; and as he knew Miss Lepell's sentiments 
towards him pretty intimately, he probably 
anticipated with mischievous delight the feel- 
ings with which she would contemplate the 
blonde beauty, the amber-haired idol of the 
man who ought to have been her husband, 
cantering at his side. 

My face as we fronted the house was towards 
it. I must take a peep just to see if Miss Lepell 
be looking, though I should hate to be caught 
doing so. Just when we got abreast of it the 
door opened, aud a man came out. We were 
going at a hand-gallop, and the ghmpse I there- 
fore got of him barely presented me with the 
general points and outline of a broad-shouldered, 
black-browed, and black-bearded man, of tall 
stature, dressed in a common brown suit and 
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black wide-awake. I doubt if I should have 
even taken notice of these details had he not 
been leaving Miss Lepell's house. Frank had 
also noticed him. 

' That's a cut-throatish-looking gentleman,' he 
remarked, turning in his saddle. ' Hallo ! there 
he is staring after us as if he meant to give 
chase.' 

I looked back ; there he certainly was in the 
position we had first seen him in, watching us 
in quite a melodramatic way, with folded arms 
and bowed head. We rounded a comer, and 
he was blotted out. 

' Is that some Italian assassin in Miss Lepell's 
hire ? ' exclaimed Frank, with a laugh. ' Some 
agent employed to avenge her outraged affec- 
tion?' 

' Perhaps a lover,' I answered. 

' No, he had no guitar. He seemed just the 
sort of fellow, though, to serenade a woman. 
He looked born for a cloak and a guitar. Aided 
by the cats, his midnight twanging might work 
wonders in Miss Lepell's soul. She is always 
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rampant on the subject of Italy and the Italians. 
What was that fellow doing there, I wonder ? 
Do you know this is not the first time I have 
seen him. I have met him before about the 
streets. I recall him not only because of the 
singularity of his looks, but because of the very 
fixed, I might say impudent regard, with which 
he honoured me on each occasion of our en- 
counter.' 

' Depend upon it he is a bravo hired to set 
the Elms on fire, and bury the false usurper 
among the red ruins.' 

*He had an imperious eye — stained some- 
what — but haughty as a robber prince's. He 
reminded me of Lara — just the sort of fellow 
to tumble to the ground and see horrid visions ! 

There lived upon his lip the "wish to slay ; 

Some half-formed threat in utterance there had died^ * 

Some imprecation of despairing pride. 

Or, I'll tell you what he is — ^he is Karl von 
Moor in Schiller's play. He ought to feel flat- 
tered, for Karl is a fine spirit. Did you ever 
read the " Bobbers " ? ' 
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'No.' 

' I saw it acted once at Cologne. It excited 
me, I can tell you. I was sincerely ashamed of 
the emotion, for I was stirred as never Macbeth, 
the royalist monarch of tragedy, stirred me. The 
machinery of the play is vulgar — the speeches, 
many of them, quite sublime. Karl's philippic 
against priestcraft is something to be learnt by 
heart. " They pronounce judgment," cries the 
robber-chief, " with a shrug, and with an alas ! 
consign Christians to eternal damnation They 
preach neighbourly love whilst they drive the 
aged and the bhnd with curses from their door. 
They roar against covetousness ; yet for the sake 
of gold they have depopulated Peru and yoked 
the natives, cattle-like, to their chariots. They 
cannot account for the creation of a Judas 
Iscariot, yet the best of them would betray the 
whole Trinity for ten shekels ! " Is that 
strong ? ' 

' Bather.' 

' Well, I say the machinery is vulgar ; yet it 
was the machinery that moved me. A little 
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more and I should have scrambled into a pair 
of big boots, clapped a smoking-cap on my head, 
made for the Black Forest, cut a throat or two, 
toasted Liberty in a skull of wine, and taken 
first-floor lodgings in a cave — could I have 
found one. What a pantomime is one's youth ! ' 
' Not always. It is sometimes a tragedy.' 
' Mine, then, was a pantomime, surveyed at 
least from the private box of this mature present 
I am occupying. I see piles of painted glory ; 
grand efiects of lime-light and spangles ; unsub- 
stantial castles on inaccessible heights mirrored 
in impossibly smooth blue waters. Then comes 
the clown with his coloured grin, and pretty 
Miss Columbine with her well-trimmed calves, 
and Harlequin with his transforming wand. 
All these are types of one's youth — types of 
Folly, Hope, and Vanity. It is something to 
laugh at, though; I thank God I can laugh 
at it.' 

' Tell me of the " Eobbers," Frank.' 
'The story is too long. I have the play in 
English at home. I will read it you.' 
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* Very well, and you shall commence it this 
very night/ 

' Agreed. Talking of Cologne — ^I just men- 
tioned Cologne, didn't I ? ' 

* Yes/ 

' I am reminded of a mental promise I have 
made you. I mean to take a hohday and carry 
you abroad. We'll be extravagant for six 
months. When we return we will go into 
sackcloth and ashes, and live cheaply till we 
recover our profligacy.' 

* I should like to travel ! ' I exclaimed, my 
face lighting up with pleasure. ' I should like 
to see Paris and Venice ; and I should hke to 
go to Baden and Homburg just to see the tables.' 

'We'll worship at all these shrines. We 
have not yet had our honeymoon, have we, 
pet ? How long have we been married ? ' 

* Four months.' 

' We'll look upon the time we spend untU we 
start as our courtship. I don't mean to keep 
my bird chained to a perch. She shall see the 
world. Southern suns shall ripen her beauty ; 
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southern stars shall give new diamond-gleams to 
her eyes,' 

' Don't be poetical, Frank.' 

' I am not poetical. How can a doctor be 
poetical ? Did you ever hear of the " Lancet" ? ' 

' I know what a lancet is.' 

' This is a paper. The " Lancet " is the doc- 
tor's journal. It symboUses the doctor's life. 
Open its pages ; you will find no pretty fiction, 
no mention of Paris fashions — ^in a milUnery 
sense — ^no small idyls on dead monarchs, or 
sugary odes to Sacharissa; but stories told 
by Pain, poems sung by Disease, reports of 
cUnical lectures, and queer adventures in the 
hospitals. " The Lancet " is the doctor's mind. 
Don't charge me, then, with being poetical.' 

* Tell me, darUng, when are we going abroad ? ' 

' Soon ; but I shall have some arrangements 
to make first. I dare not sacrifice my bread 
and butter to my love of adventure, and must 
therefore find some one to represent me during 
my absence. There are three medical men here 
who, I have no doubt, would be very glad to 
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represent me ; but I am afraid representation in 
their hands would end in absorption. I have a 
good fellow in my mind — a Londoner ; I will 
write to him.' 

We had now reached the downs, and the 
change from the clinging mud of the roads to 
the elastic herbage made Frank's horse restive. 
The mare followed his example, and our con- 
versation was effectually suspended by our 
loosening the reins and letting the animals have 
their way. Off we went at a grand canter. The 
wind whistled musically in my ear as I swept 
onwards ; the startled rabbits frisked in all 
directions ; the metallic thud of the horses' 
hoofs, the wild delicious sense of freedom im- 
parted by the motion, exhilarated my spirits hke 
some inspiring melody. And beautiful was the 
waning afternoon, growing vague with the tinted 
discoloration of evening. The sun's red rays, 
shining moistly, lay level upon the earth ; a 
great crimson pile of clouds had risen to receive 
the pulsating orb ; from the town rose the mel- 
low clanging of factory bells, the barking of 
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dogs, the indistinguishable hum of human life ; 
and all the country lay calmly around, slowly 
fading with the departing day like a dream from 
our eyes. 

It was six o'clock when we reached home. A 
groom received our horses ; and having changed 
my dress, I joined Frank in the parlour. I rang 
the bell for tea, for we had relapsed into primi- 
tive habits rendered dear to me by their associa- 
tion with my early life. 

The ride had done me good : it had made me 
cheerful and strongly disposed to be confiden- 
tial It seemed to me that it would be an easy 
task to climb on Frank's knee and tell him my 
secret. Somehow, as I surveyed it from the 
mood I was in, the ordeal a confession imphed 
seemed almost inviting. My life had lately been 
so smooth and joyous that something of the sig- 
nificance of the past had abandoned it. Indeed, 
there was only one consideration that held me 
dumb on the subject. I did not for a moment 
believe that Frank would charge me with having 
wronged him when I should have told that it 
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had been my dread of being torn from him that 
had kept me silent. In that avowal would be a 
tribute to his passion and mine which would 
earn me his forgiveness. And then, too, I could 
tell him how much I had been made to suffer 
by my conscience ; how ruthlessly remorse had 
tormented me. No ; I did not doubt that he 
would forgive me — nay, that he would love me 
all the better for my confession, and keenly ap- 
preciate the obligations to be true to me which 
my avowal would impose on him. But the 
consideration that checked me was this : What 
course must I adopt when I have confessed to 
him ? Oh ! Honour was inexorable in her reply. 
I must leave him, she had told me ; not an hour 
after my avowal had been uttered could I 
linger in his presence. His love was fanned by 
the behef in my purity. Surely it would perish 
if I remained with him when, by my own 
confession, I had told him that I was not his 
wife I 

Would this be so ? Would he cease to love 
me with the same passionate warmth, when my 
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relations with him should have become so wholly 
changed ? Would he not keep my secret if J 
whispered it ? Would he not in thought and 
deed be still my husband ? 

These thoughts flashed tumultuously through 
my brain as I stood watching his clear calm 
profile bending over a volume he had taken 
from the sofa. I had only to speak the first 
few words, and the whole confession would flow, 
I knew, volubly enough. Urged by an impulse 
— ^the forerunner of that which was to dictate 
the avowal — I went up to him, threw my arms 
around his neck and kissed him. He looked up 
at me with a smile : the action was by no means 
an unusual one ; and he was about to repay the 
gift when the door opened and the servant en- 
tered with the tea-tray. 

' Oh, if you please, sir,' she said, ' my lady 
sent round an hour ago to know if you was in. 
And then she sent round again to say that she 
would be here at seven or before, as she had 
something particular to tell you.' 

She left the room ; Frank looked at me. 
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* Pale little trembler ! ' he exclaimed, ' why 
are you so easily alarmed ? 

* Oh, Frank, what do you think your mother 
wants ? ' I asked, with my heart beating as 
though I had received a severe fright. 

^ Wants ? why, perhaps she wants to make 
friends with you, as she finds herself less com- 
fortable at Miss Lepell's than she was here.' 

I shook my head. 

* No, no ; I have a misgiving — ^it tells me that 
is not the object of her visit.' 

' Pretty dreamer ! come sit on my knee and 
rest your head on my shoulder. What have 
you to be frightened of with me at your side ? ' 

I did as he bade me ; but I made no answer 
to his question. 

' She is coming,' he went on, ' to ask me to 
increase her allowance. I hope not, for I am 
not really in a position to do it. Or she is 
coming to talk with me about this furniture. 
You must know, after she had left me, I wrote 
to tell her when she had selected some apart- 
ments she was at liberty to take the drawing 
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and her bedroom furniture to stock them with. 
To be sure it would involve a sad dismanthng 
of the house ; but I thought with the parlour 
as a sitting-room you would not miss the draw- 
ing-room. Depend upon it her business with 
me is on some matter of this kind.' 

* I hope it is,' I said, leaving him and going 
to the table. 

* She has quarrelled with Miss Lepell, per- 
haps. Birds of their feather don't long agree. 
Her ladyship has said something hasty ; the fair 
Lepell has retorted with something saucy. They 
can both curl their hps, they can both flash their 
eyes, they can both hold themselves contemp- 
tuously erect. Tlie marvel is they should have 
held so long together.' 

I was occupied in pouring out the tea. My 
hand trembled so, I was afraid that he would 
notice it. 

' I know what is terrifying you, Kate. You 
are thinking that my lady is coming with some 
more of her suspicions. Eh ? Well, she had : 
better not. I'll just hear patiently the few first 
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words she has to say ; and if I find that her ut- 
terances are in any way levelled at you, madam 
shall be shown out. Does that soothe the 
trembhng bird ? ' 

* Yes/ I answered, forcing a faint smile. 

* And now let's have no more on't,' he said, 
bringing his chair to the table. ' We mean to 
feast our minds with genuine horrors to-night. 
I haven't forgotten my promise of declaiming 
" The Eobbers." ' 

I felt in no humour to be read to ; but I knew 
it pleased him to read to me ; so I said, 

'Darling, my nerves are quite imstrung. 
Don't read anything horrible. Can't you find 
something funny ? ' 

' That I can,' he answered ; ' you shall hear 
« Pickwick." ' 

And when tea was over he brought the 
volume, and opening it at haphazard, began to 
read. For some time my mind, rendered stub- 
born by my apprehensions, remained insensible 
to the voice of the liveliest and most genial of 
humorists ; but by degrees the magic operated ; 
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I forgot my fears, I smiled, I laughed-^ tears of 
merriment presently stood in my eyes, whilst 
Frank, excited by my almost hysterical mirth, 
was often compelled to fall back from the book, 
and have his own separate roar out before he 
could proceed. 

My laugh was shrill, when a sudden peal at 
the hall bell suspended it as though I had fallen 
dead. Frank closed the volume and threw it 
on the sofa, muttering with an air of annoyance 
his hope that we should not be long inter- 
rupted. 

The servant replied to the summons : I heard 
the sounds of voices, the scraping of heavy feet 
upon the mat ; the dining-room door was flung 
violently open, and Lady Monck entered ex- 
citedly. 

' Come in, Mr. Graham ! ' she exclaimed shrilly 
to some on^ in the passage. 

A familiar footfall sounded ; a tall form — ^the 
form I had seen emerge from Miss Lepell's 
house — entered, and pulling off his wide-a-wake 
stood erect at the door. I had not to look long 
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to know him. The sable beard, the long ebon 
hair, the thick mustache veiled the face well ; 
but the eyes I recognised ; that sinister ray, 
those crimson-webbed whites, those irids scintil- 
lant with suspicion, hate, despair, were familiar 
to me as my hand. 

Eooted to my chair I sat barely breathing, 
quite stirless, with mind, heart, spirit, over- 
whelmed and crushed in an unconquerable 
weight of dismay and anguish. I could not 
tear away my eyes from his face. I heard 
Frank say, 

* Mother, what is your business ? ' 

' My business,' she answered in a tone pitched 
to a high strain of excitement, *is to prove 
that woman there an impostor.' 

She pointed at me. 

* You have attempted to prove this before, 
but failed. How do you hope to proye it now ? ' 

* Oh, very simply,' she replied, with a scorn- 
ful but hysterical laugh that was almost a shriek* 
* Here is her husband.' 

* Who are you, sir? ' demanded Frank ^ 
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* My name is John Graham/ he answered, 
moving in stately collected fashion from the 
door. 

' What brings you here ? * 

' Information that I should find my wife. The 
information, I perceive, is correct, for there is 
my wife. I have come to claim her.' 

By Frank's voice I judged how desperate 
were the efibrts he was making to keep cool. 

^ Before you claim her, sir,' he said, 'you must 
produce proofs that she is your wife.' 

Graham shrugged his shoulders as he turned 
to me. 

* She will be the best, indeed the only proof, 
I have to offer.' 

Frank addressed his mother. 

* How came you to meet Mr. Graham ? ' 

'I advertised for him,' she answered. <I 
was sure, if you were not, that she was a married 
woman by the name on the locket ' 

' I gave her that locket a few days after we 
were married,' interrupted Graham. * Kate, do 
you know me ? ' 
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He was smiKng. 

A terror suddenly seized me ; I bounded 
from my chair, and throwing my arms around 
Frank, cried, 

** Do not let him take me ! ' 

' Be cakn,' he said, encircling my waist with 
his arm ; ' they shall not take you.' Then 
turning to Graham, 

'Sir, knowing the sentiments that actuate 
Lady Monck towards this lady, I feel bound to 
confess that I cannot regard your presence here 
in any other light than as that of an actor in a 
conspiracy to separate my wife from me.' 

' Dr. Monck,' exclaimed the other, folding his 
arms and speaking in the measured emphasis 
which I so well knew, ' though it seems you 
can find no sympathy for my feelings, I can 
easily sympathise with yours. That lady is as 
much my wife as the marriage ceremony can 
make us. Some months ago — within the pre- 
sent year — she ran away from her home in the 
North. I pursued her, captured her, and again 
^he escaped me. Since then I have lost sight 
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of her, and although I have watched assidu- 
ously for her, have been unable to obtain the 
least clue as to her whereabouts. The other 
morning I perceived this advertisement in the 
" Times ; " ' he thrust his hand into a side 
pocket, produced a paper which he opened and 
read : — 

' " To John Graham. Your wife Kate can be 
heard of by applying by letter to L. C. at the 
post office, Huddleston. Should you not wish 
to claim her, it is desired that you will commu- 
nicate the fact of your mamage with her, stat- 
ing the name and neighbourhood of the church 
at which you were married. Matters of the 
greatest importance demand her identification." 

' This advertisement,' he went on, coolly fold- 
ing the paper and replacing it in his pocket, 
'I did not notice when I first saw it; but 
searching a file of the " Times " I perceived 
that it had been inserted eight or nine days 
consecutively. Upon this, I came to this place, 
after having entered into a correspondence with 
the advertiser; and having ascertained, by 
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various enquiries having especial reference to 
you and my wife, the hond fide nature of her 
ladyship's communication, called upon her this 
morning/ 

'This is your doing, mother!* exclaimed 
Frank, 

* It is,' she cried, triumphantly, 

* God help me I ' he said, his arm falling from 
my waist whilst he buried his face in his hands. 
Then starting back some paces, he burst out, 
* Kate, tell me that this is false I tell them that 
this is a wicked scheme contrived for our 
separation ! ' 

I looked at him with stony eyes ; he could 
tell the meaning of the despair in them, but he 
would not beheve. 

' Speak — speak, darling ! they will break my 
heart if they take you from me ! One word — 
only one word I say, it is false.' 

He wrung his hands at my silence ; white 
drops streamed on his pale brow ; his attitude 
was one of wild, desperate entreaty. 

^ Come, Kate, teU him the truth,' said Graham, 
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approaching me and laying his heavy hand on 
my shoulder. 

I broke away from the contact and threw 
myself upon Frank. 

'Keep him oflF! keep him oflF! * I screamed^ 
in the delirium of my terror. ' He will kill me 
if he gets me ! Oh, Frank — ^Frank — ^keep him 
off!' 

' . I clung to him ; I tried to interpose him as a 
shield ; but his arms hung loose at his side. 
Deep, quivering sobs welled from his heart. 

' Is this so, Kate ? ' he at length exclaimed 
in Bi low hoarse voice ; ' is he really your 
husband ? ' 

' Take me in your arms I ' I cried : ' fold me 
to you — do not let me go ! ' 

' Let this silly scene terminate,' I heard Lady 
Monck say. ' Mr. Graham, she is yours. Dr. 
Monck resign her. Take her.' 

I felt his hand upon my arms : imploringly, 
frantically, I clung to Frank. Once I thought 
he was about to clasp me, his arms jerked, but 
they fell back again into their hfelessness* 
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* Fold me to you ! ' I wailed, clasping his 
neck. 

* Tell them it is false/ he answered. * Is it 
false? . . . Oh, this silence ! this silence! * 
I felt a cold cruel hand unlocking my fingers 
from his neck ; I felt the clutch of Graham 
pulling me from him. 

' Oh Frank — ^I have loved you — only you — 
I have deceived you — ^but it was — ^was . . . ' 
The words died in my throat, a great blackness 
descended, my heart ceased to beat, my mind to 
think, my tongue to falter — I fainted. 

I heard afterwards what followed. 

Graham bore me to a sofa, and stood over 
me like a wolf watching its prey, but made no 
eflFort to revive me. Frank had fallen in a 
kneeling posture on a chair, and with his face 
buried in his hands, seemed, but for the occa- 
sional sob that tore his frame, like a shape of 
marble. Lady Monck took the reins; gave 
orders to the dismayed servants to pack up a 
few of my things in a trunk, apd with her owa 
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hands robed my lifeless form in a shawl and 
tied a bonnet over my head. This done, Graham 
lifted me in his arms, and carried me to the 
carriage that waited at the door; here he 
lingered until my box was brought, and then 
we were driven away. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The jolting of the somewhat rudely-springed 
carriage, aided by the fresh night air that blew 
directly through the open window on my fore- 
head, revived me. I opened my eyes ; the facul- 
ties of my mind suspended yet by the narcotic of 
my swoon took at first no cognisance of what 
the eye rested upon. But soon memory stirred : 
my energies came to life ; I turned and stared 
at the tall form by my side ; and then knowing 
who he was, shrank shivering into the corner of 
the carriage. 

Finding me recovered, he took a side glance 
at me, but made no remark. 

Where were we? We were not out of 
Huddleston yet. There was the Baptists' meet- 
ing house ; there the nursery grounds ; therQ 
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at Huddleston. I could comprehend now the 
direction we were taking ; we were being 
driven to the railway-station. 

* Where are you going to take me ? ' I asked 
in a voice as unfamihar to me as a stranger's* 

' To London/ he replied gruffly. 

To London ? ay, to be sure. I remembered 
now his telling Frank that he had arrived from 
London that morning. 

He had left the cottage then ? Of course he 
had. Was my mind going that I did not 
recollect the letter I had received from the post- 
master at Lichendale ? Thank God I was not-* 
to be taken back to the moors ! thank God that 
Ishould.be thrown among men and women, 
and not left like a wild beast to perish amid the 
desolation of those northern hills I 

The carriage drew up at the station ; Graham 
alighted and handed me out. He pulled my^ 
arm through his with an air of fierce determin- 
ation ; the gestmre made his meaning as intel* 
ligible as if he had;said, * You shall not escape. 
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me this time.' Seizing my box with the other 
hand, he led me into the station, and stood 
(with my arm still in his) before the ticket 
oflBice. The station looked hollow and bleak : 
the gaslight gave a wintry aspect to the bare 
forms, the dirty flooring, the boarded, bill- 
posted walls. A porter had taken our trunk, 
and by the affirmative answer Mr. Graham had 
given his question respecting the train we 
meant to leave by, I knew that we should have 
left Huddleston in less than twenty minutes. 
Presently the pigeon-hole was opened : a pale 
face looked through ; Mr. Graham demanded 
two tickets to London and laid down a sove- 
reign; the coin was rulig, the ticket handed, 
and we passed on to the chill platform. 

In silence we traversed its length several 
times; then the faint moaning of the train 
sweeping towards us far away yet, broke the 
calm ; a bell rang, a brazen, long-sustained 
clanging that cracked the tympanum and 
tortured the nerves. The rattle in the distance 
grew ; a mellow whistle sang a prolonged wail| 
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a red and a yellow star shone out upon the 
gloom ; and in a few moments the great panting 
machine rolled into the station. 

Most of the carriages were pretty well filled. 
Opening the door of one labelled * second class,' 
Graham pushed me in and followed. The 
engine whistled ; chains clanked ; and the lights 
in the station glided away. 

Three people besides ourselves occupied the 
narrow compartment : he lodged me in a corner 
and sank beside me. 

' You had better try to sleep/ he said in his 
strong whisper : ' I do not mean to talk to you 
here. Nothing must be discussed until we have 
reached London ; therefore ask no questions.' 

This injimction was hardly needful. No poor 
wretch faint with pain, exhausted by long con- 
finement to bed, could feel less disposed to talk 
than I. Thought began to quicken in my 
breast now, and mutter. Memory took her 
blunt arrow, drove it deep into my heart, and 
tore me as it extracted it only to plunge it with 
a wild killing pain deeper yet, I asked myself 
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if I dreamt. No. Hope could find no refiige 
in phantasy. It is joy that falls like a dream 
upon the heart ; not pain. Pain is always real ; 
the acute throb, the sharp spasm, the fever and 
the sickness, the burning eyeballs and the icy 
vitals, make a truth not to be driven off by 
imagination. I thought of Frank ; I thought 
of him in the lonehness of his home and in the. 
bitterness of his sorrow. I brought him before 
me and read in his clear eyes the agony, the 
ruined confidence, the bruised hope, the broken 
spirit I had occasioned. I tried to weep, if 
only to ease my heart, if only to cool my burn- 
ing hds; but no drop would flow. With 
vacant eyes fixed upon the night I sat mute — 
stirless — ^broken-hearted. It was now I re- 
proached myself for not having told my darling 
the truth. It would have separated us indeed, 
but I should have departed fi-om him amply 
dowered with his faith ; I should have departed 
from him strengthened by the panoply of his love. 
When memory should recur to me — if indeed 
memory ever left me — ^it would present him 
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with a soft, a sweet, a downy dream-like image : ^ 
a woman whose perfect love for him had made- 
her defy honour, virtue, conscience. That she 
was conquered by them at last would have- 
made him appreciate the violence of her- 
struggles, the strength of the passion that hadr 
upheld her, but the greater strength of the. 
purity that had achieved the final victory. 

Oh, tardy, craven tongue that had delayed the 
confession ! Oh, miserable impotence of decision- 
that had forced me faltering along the perilous' 
path of dishonour, when but a step would have 
transferred me to the narrow but secure path, 
of duty ! 

The train flashed on. How the night passedr. 
I know not. It was no tedious journey — ^not^^ 
more tedious to the corpse the slow procession 
to the cemetery. For I took no note of things : . 
I marked no occurrences to distract me from my^ 
frozen lethargy. I was not even sensible ofr 
movement. My mind was as stony as my eyes,, 
though in its granite cell shapes stirred, criea 
broke, sobs thrilled as from the cavern of a hell. . 

VOL. III. 
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Many stoppages there were ere the dayhght 
paled upon the dawn. The country lay cold 
and ghastly as if it took its wan light from my 
heart. This saUow tint was in keeping with my 
mood : I should have hated the sunshine. For 
me I thought the heavens were to be blue no 
more; that all glory and freshness from the 

-earth had for ever departed with my dream. 

I witnessed presently a growing business of 
scene : houses clustered ; huge chimneys hfted 
their heads ; rails branched on which snorting 
•engines blew clouds of steam. Human life was 

. silent indeed ; but the echo of its activity had 
lasted out the night, and its voice would dwell 
until the rising voice of man should mingle with 
it to connect the strain in one perpetual round. 
We rumbled over bridges beneath which 
extended white streets with the gaslight not 
yet quenched ; I caught sight in the far dis- 
tance of a majestic dome, of church spires whose 
gilt summits found radiance in the sun that stiU 
lay couched behind the hills. Then we wheeled 

>off, took a wide circuit over houses like red 
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TdIUows extending all around in a sea of tiles, 

and as the sun's disc rose above the horizon, 

rushed with a scream into a huge echoing 

terminus. 

In a moment the platform was crowded with 

active shapes of passengers and porters. Deaf- 

•ened and bewildered by the rattling of wheels, 

the shouts of voices, the screams of engines, my 

hand was grasped, I was pulled towards a pile of 

luggage ; Mr. Graham made a dart at my trunk, 

•and dragging my arm through his, passed with 

me into the street. 

' Are you strong enough to walk ? ' he asked. 

In my mechanical mood I took my tone from 
tlie question : he wanted me to say yes, so I 
answered ' Yes.' 

' A cab will cost me four shillings, and I can't 
afford it,' he remarked. 

What a change ! a smoky air, charged with 
a light drizzling fog ; black mudded roads, 
dirty coffee-shops ; frowsy houses ; groups of va- 
grants awaiting the opening of the public-houses. 
Mr. Graham took long strides : I was fain 

2 
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at intervals to break into a trot to keep along- 
side, or, by the tight clutch he had of my anrt 
I should have been thrown. He seemed famihar 
with the place, turning down alleys, emerging 
into big desolate streets, diving again into ob- 
scure highways, threading the maze of puddle 
and pavement with unerring facility. 

I grew wearied, but still he dragged me on 
with relentless strides. We got into a broad 
street, and presently came to London Bridge. 
I glanced at the turbid river with its row of 
moored steamboats, and crawling barges, and 
perilous wherries, as we crossed it. Our travels 
must surely be terminated now, I thought. We 
seemed to have walked ten miles ; surely Lon- 
don must end somewhere. But when we had 
got to the other side of the bridge I perceived 
the city stretching before me in as vast a de- 
velopment as the portion we had traversed. We 
pushed forward, up one street, down anotlior, 
penetrating alleys, reappearing in more streets, 
whilst I noticed that every step took us deeper 
into the bowels of a dirty district-^a district of 
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narrow roads, squalid houses, irregular pave- 
ments, bleared windows, and filthy curtains. 

We stopped at last : before a small house. 
He opened the door with a latch-key, and bade 
me entQr. The passage was dark and narrow : 
directed by him I groped my way to the wooden 
uncarpeted staircase, which I mounted. On 
gaining the landing I paused. 'Up higher] ' 
he exclaimed. I scaled another flight of black 
unwholesome stairs, and was now in a garret. 

'Is that you. Mister Jackson?' shrilled a 
woman's voice from below. 

' Ay,' he answered. ' Can you get us some 
breakfast, Mrs. Trawler ? ' 

'Do yer want it at once?' demanded the 
voice. ' The milkman han't been yet.' 

' Let us have it as soon as you can,' was the 
reply. 

He then opened the solitary door the landing 
exhibited, and ushered me into a room with 
^sloping ceiling and one small window looking 
out upon the roofs of opposite houses. Two 
narrow bedsteads with brown quilts, a wasli- 
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stand in one comer, a chest of painted drawers- 
in the other, a few chairs and a table, formed 
the furniture. The window was bUndless ;. 
about the ceiling large dusty cobwebs hung. 
I stood in the centre of this squalid apartment 
looking around me. 

' This is your room,' he said ; ' what do you 
think of it ? ' 

I turned away from him. He uttered a short 
laugh and seated himself on one of the beds. 

' I don't think you'll serve me the trick here 
you played me at Sandgate. If ever you want 
to leave this room, you'll have to leave it by the 
door.' 

' What do you mean to do with me .^ ' I asked,, 
confronting him. 

' You shall hear in good time.' 

' Why could you not have left me alone P 
We never loved each other. You can do no* 
good in burdening yourself with me.' 

' Had I found you utterly miserable and des- 
titute,' he retorted, 'I might have left you 
alone. But you don't think I was going to let 
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you enjoy the comforts which you had possessed 
yourself of under false pretences, whilst I hung 
skulking about London like a dog ? Man and . 
wife are called one flesh. If you are my flesh 
I don't see why you shouldn't undergo the same 
sufferings my flesh has to endure.' 

' What have I ever done to make you hate 
me so ? what have I ever done to cause you to 
be so ruthless and cruel ? ' 

'I am not going to answer any questions- 
that it doesn't suit me to reply to ; so don't 
trouble to put them,' he said, eyeing me from 
top to toe, studying my garb and taking in my 
appearance. ' You are my wife, and it is there- 
fore right you should share my fortunes. Now 
remove your bonnet and shawl ; when we have 
had breakfest, I will talk to you.' 

I watched him in the pale hght that streamed^ 
in through the narrow window. But for his 
eyes I doubt if I should have known him. The 
change that had been effected was not only 
through the thick, short, sable beard, the long 
hair, the muffled throat, and conunon garb ; the 
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very expression of his face was altered. His 
cheeks were bloodless ; the flesh had fallen and 
the bones stood out, prominent as those of a 
fskulL The brow was livid: the tracery there 
indeed might have marked a lapse of twenty 
years since I had seen him. Though he retained 

• his breadth of chest, he had greatly thinned. I 

• could tell that by his hand and wrist, and the 
portion of his arm rendered naked by his un- 
wristbanded shirt sleeve. Had he come limping 

' out of a hospital I might have expected him to 
look so. Something indeed had wrought an 
;awful change in him : something fiercer than 
fever, something more pitiless than pain. 

Though he knew that I was regarding him, 
lie did not disturb my contemplation. But 
after a little, he exclaimed, looking up with a 
> strange smile, 

' You find me altered, don't you ? ' 

' Much altered,' I replied. 

He looked at me keenly, eagerly ; he pressed 
his hands together : a sudden tremor shook his 
-frame. 



I 
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' Great God! ' he burst out, 'I am a miserable 
man ! ' 

I watched him. 

' If I could but undo the past ! . . if 1 could 
dash out of my life that one hideous picture ! ' 

He ground his teeth and clenched his hands. 

' Curse me ! it is solacing to know that I 
shall have a partner in my unrest ! It is good, 
almost good as forgetfulness, to feel that if I 
have created a horrible fate I shall not be the 
only one goaded by it ! . . Take off your bon- 
net, I say. This is your home for the present. 
Let me see you make it so. Whilst you stand 
there dressed you look like a visitor, some one 
that has come and will go. You will leave me 
no more. Eemove your shawl.' 

I did as he commanded, and pulhng a chair 
near the window seated myself. Neither of us 
spoke a word until the breakfast was brought 
up. It was a middle-aged woman who en- 
tered with it; with sleeves rolled above her 
elbows, exhibiting a pair of limbs coarse, red, 
and muscular as a working man's. She wore 
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no cap : her hair was negligently screwed into 
a point behind ; her throat was bare ; her full 
Ups, her small cunmng eyes, her square, heavy 
nostrilled nose, proclaimed her a member of the 
lowest of low London orders. The repast con- 
sisted of thick slices of underdone bacon, swim- 
ming in a tide of oil ; some bread ; a teapot of 
china : the whole rendered as uninviting as 
dirty cutlery, clirty linen, and dirty crockery 
could make it. With a bold, familiar stare at 
me, she set the tray upon the table and left the 
room. I took a little of the bread and some 
tea, and began to eat. Graham sniffed at the 
bacon, and turned it over; but though he 
would not taste it he made no complaints 
After a Uttle he addressed me. 

* I suppose you can guess why I have let my 
beard grow and have taken such pains to dis- 
guise myself?' 

In my abstraction I shook my head : had I 
reflected I should have known. 

* Because I have reason to believe I am 
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suspected of the murder. They are still push- 
ing enquiries in all directions. More men 
have been apprehended, but they have all been 
discharged.' 

I shuddered, watching him as I would some 
wild beast. 

' Clear your eyes of that look ! ' he cried ; ' for 
God's sake don't tremble before me ! Try to 
look as you used before we were married — as I 
have seen you look at your father. Bring inno- 
cence to your eyes, and fix them on mine : they 
will soothe me then. I have been living in a 
nightmare. AU shapes in heaven and hell have 
been about me, spitting, pointing, chiding. I 
have been driven wild by my fancies.' 

Then he burst out — 

' Do not think you can master me by threaten- 
ing to denounce me. I am prepared for you. 
Do not breathe such a menace ! ' 

' I have no such thought.' 

' You would not, I think,' regarding me with 
a kind of insane earnestness. ' You have a. 
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woman's heart. Outraged as it may be, it still 
preserves its freshness. Oh, I could tear it from 
your breast and lodge it here V violently smiting 
himsel£ *Its fragrance, its innocence, would 
be a cordial to me — something of heaven 
would shine upon my soul. . . . God ! 
wliy did I do it? Look,' he went on, bending, 
and laying a forefinger on his palm, ' I had been 
cruelly robbed. Hear that. One himdred 
and forty-five pounds — that's what the villains 
stole from me, and I a poor man. It was a 
Jieavy blow. It turned my brain : it made me 
mad : it filled me with desperate resolves. 
Where was I to seek work? I could not 
starve. They robbed me of one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, or I had not done it.' 

His eyes were blazing, but aU the while 
.tremors like convulsions shook his body. 

' Don't mistake me ! ' he continued, suppress- 
ing his voice. ' I am not frightened of you. 
Open that window and scream to the people, 
" Here's the murderer of young Wilson ! '* Take 
the woman who just entered, and whisper it to 
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her. What then ? Do you think they should 
ever hang me? Oh, don't fancy you could: 
escape by denouncing me ! don't hope it. You'd 
like to see me strung to the gallows — ^what a 
revenge ! My God ! think of it ! The fellow 
who used to bully you twisting at the end of 
a rope, with his hard eyes making lumps on 
the white cap, roared at by a mob — eh, you'd 
like that?' 

He thrust his hand into his waistcoat, and 
revealed the butt-end of a pistol. 

' There's my safeguard against you and the 
law. rd take your Ufe as I'd crack an egg.. 
. . . I make no threats. Don't tremble. 
For God's sake look at me with innocent, trust- 
ful eyes ! I need it, or I shall go mad.' 

He passed the back of his hand heavily 
across his forehead. 

* I thought it was a plot to catch me when I 
read the advertisement,' he went on, speaking 
low. ' I did. Fear makes one artful. I thought 
it well over, and then I wrote. Not from here, 
though. I gave them the address of a post 
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office at Bayswater : that's right the other end 
of London. I got her answer. It looked 
honest ; but the police are sharp when they 
have murder to deal with, and I wouldn't trust 
her. I wrote again, and gave an address at a 
post office at Islington. That's a long stretch 
from here, too. The second answer looked 
honest. I wanted you. You had my secret — 
besides, curse me ! you were my wife. I 
wouldn't leave you behind. Not I ! Don't you 
know that the English law can reach you just as 
well at Sydney or Melbourne as it can in Bow 
Street? It can, then. I didn't write again. 
I wasn't such a fool. But I just slipped this 
pistol in my breast, and went down to Hud- 
dleston. I hung about there a week before I'd 
go near Lady Monck. I was sure of nothing, but 
I resolved to be very sure of everything before I 
made a move. I tried to see you, but I never 
-could. Day after day I loitered about the Elms, 
passing and passing, and staring up at the 
windows, but could never see you. I had a 
mind to call, but I knew you'd recognise me. 
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And how was I to know you wouldn't peach 
upon me and get me hanged, just to free your- 
self of me ? I was mighty fearful of that last 
night, though I expected you would take on as 
you did, and in the general row forget the 
damning point. But they'd never believe 
you.' 

He paused, again wiped his forehead, hummed 
a tune through his set teeth, and then broke 
out — 

' Did he call you Kate ? ' 

I knew he meant Frank ; I answered yes. 

'What right had he to you? I got him 
pointed out to me when he wasn't looking, 
and I knew him after that. The puppy! I 
could have struck the blood from his white 
face every time I met him. I could have 
wrung his neck as he stood there fondling you 
before me. I didn't think you could have 
taken to such a young man. But I kept my 
temper. That old lady, his mother, would 
murder welL There's no conscience there — no 
heart. What an eye ! a piece of steel alive with 
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a spark. I saw her unlock your hands. Did 
she use her nails ?' 

He laughed out, thrust his hand into his 
pocket, produced a medicine bottle fiill of brandy 
which he uncorked and appUed to his Ups. 

' I let a week go by before I called upon her, 
I say. The enquiries I made left me no doubt 
that all was right — ^that you had married Dr. 
Monck, and that the lady wanted to get rid of 
you. What a welcome she gave me when I 
annoimced who I was ! So cordial, so conde- 
scending — never flimied — Tn^lring me take wine 
and then cross-examining me with the calm, 
sagacious, deliberate questioning of a judge. 
Would she have been as afiable had she known 
what this right hand had done ? ' he continued, 
raising his heavy fist, and looking at it as he 
might have looked at some instrument Then 
letting it &11, he muttered, ' I think she would, 
and liked me all the better for it.' 

' You were talking of Australia ? ' I said de- 
spairingly, anxious to know his movements. 

* Yes. We are going there. I have money 
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few hundreds/ smacking his lips and smil- 
ing, 'which m be able to turn to account 
Here everybody in the street seems to know 
me. I am stared at as if I . . . it's conscience, 
I suppose.' 

'When do you mean to leave England?' I 
asked, coolly as I could speak. 

' A ship leaves the East India Docks on the 
4th of November. She'll do. We'll book ourr 
selves for the steerage. I'm told the rations are 
not good — salt meat and biscuits. But I'm not 
going to travel like a gentleman; I'd rather 
keep my money. As it is, it'll cost me thirty 
pounds.' 

'Do you really mean to take me with 
you?' 

He raised his eyebrows, and uttered a loud 
laugh. 

'Do you think I should leave you be- 
hind?' 

' Oh, let me stay ! ' Tcried, clasping my hands. 
' The sea-voyage will kill me. I can get work 
to do in England. I can support myself. I'm 
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not fit for hard work ; I should oeIj hamper 
you. I will write to you — we will always ]» 
husband and wife. Do not take met* 

* You*d like to go back to that girl-paramour 
of yours. Is that it ? ' he asked, knittmg his 
brows. 

' I will not go back to him. I will remainin 
London. I will be true to you as if jon were 
by my side. I cannot go to Australia.' 

* If I can, you can.' 

I was beginning to speak. 

^ Silence ! * he cried. ' Pll have no protests. 
Do you think I should have taken the trouble 
to fetch you had I meant to leave you behind ? 
Don't anger me. The sight of your face has- 
softened me. It has brought up old times — 
times when I was honest and innocent. Don't 
harden me. I want to be humanised. You 
have it in your power to make a man of me — ^I 
could love you. Ay, you have still the beauty 
that brought me to you. I shall redeem my 
character abroad ; I shall grow wealthy ; you 
win make me a wife I shall be proud of. Don't 
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anger me, Kate; leave me to enjoy my soft 
mood/ 

He smQed to himself, and muttered inaudi- 
bly. Then he got up and commenced walking; 
quietly about the room. 

' I like to have you with me,* he said, regard- 
ing me with a gaze softer than I had ever seen 
in his eye before ; *your presence moves me Kke 
an old tune — some old strain I used to hear 
when life was not the black cloud it is now^ 
tinged with its horrible hue of blood. When I 
married you we were blessed by the clergy- 
man — do you remember? I Uke thinking of" 
that blessing. You recall it to me. How your ■ 
father used to make me laugh ! I have never 
laughed like that since. He was very fond of 
me, too. He was a good man, and it soothes^ 
me to think how fond he was of me. Why da . 
you want to leave me, Kate ? ' 

* I caimot bear to go to Australia. I wouli' 
live with you here. You have ill-treated me — 
you made me leave you.* 

' You do not call me John. Sfty John.' 

p2 
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^JohnT 

' Is my heart dry and withered ? is there no 
^een spot within it ? no cool fountain ? Speak 
■to me as you used before I made you hate me. 
Say, " John, you have acted wickedly ; but God 
is merciful, if man is revengeful. I will live 
with you ; I will minister to you ; I will follow 
you. I will make my love fall dewily on your 
•heart, so that from the hard cracked rock 
flowers shall spring, and I will fan them with my 
t)reath, and Ught them with my eyes, and do 
xmto you as you have not done unto me, 
John."' 

' Do not ask me to go to Austraha,' I almost 
wailed. 

'And say,' he went on as if he had not 
heard me, ' " John, we will sweep the past from 
jOut minds, and, thus purified, we wiU replenish 
them with sunny thoughts, and gladden them 
with cheerful hopes, and soften them with sooth- 
ing presences which my love and your repent- 
ance shall evoke." Say this, Kate.* 

He now regarded me* 
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' I will act as you wish ; I will repeat what 
you dictate ; but do not ask me to leave Eng- 
laud.' 

He stamped his foot. His old bad expres-^ 
sion fell upon his face like a shadow : the* 
sinister Ught, the treacherous ray, retui*ned to- 
his eyes. 

' As you were, so are you now ! ' he cried. 
* Weak-hearted, small-minded, cold, selfish, andN 
dull. Appeals cannot move you! a painted 
image you are, framed to anger me, to heat my 
blood, and make me bad when I would be- 
good. But I have you, and Til keep you. . . ^ 
Curse you ! you have thrown me back on my 
savage nature again. Be it so. You are only- 
to be cowed : a mere dog, Uke all women, who 
will lick only the hand that thrashes them.* 

He turned on his heel and seizing his hat 
marched from the room. 

The door was no sooner closed upon hiny 
than it struck me that I had acted as usual with 
miserable want of foresight. Unquestionably* 
my policy was to have feigned the feelings^ 
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whose expression he had tried to ]»rovoke. 
Had I done so I might ere long have come to 
exercise a sort of influence over him ; for I 
could see how his natiure, by its isola^n and by 
the maddening recollection of his crime, craved 
for some such companionship as he had hoped 
to meet with in me : he sought to be soothed ; 
he wanted to be told that his redemption was 
not im|ffacticable ; he wanted to be coazed 
by gentle speech, by caressing love, by fond 
fidelity, with soft words, which might become 
habitual, and impart the calm his stoimy mind 
now made him hunger for. By suck an influ- 
ence, skilfully directed, I might have inspired 
liim with confidence in me : and some oppor- 
tujoity might arise which would enaUe me to 
efiect my escape. 

But I had missed my chance, this time at 
least; though I resolved that should another 
oocur I would grasp it. 

A few minutes after he had left, the door 
opened, aod the woman whom he had called 
MrSt TiSLwkssc entered. She had some work in 
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her hand : carefully closing the door, she drew 
a chak near the table, and began to sew. 
I watched her with alarm and surprise. Pre- 
sently she said, 

' Was you ever in London afore? ' 

' No,' I answered. ' Are you in the habit of 
«ewing here ? ' 

'No.' 

' Has Mr. Graham rented this room from 
you ? ' 

' Mr. Graham ? ' she asked, looking up. Then 
with a wink, ' Oh, I know — yes, he has hired 
this room.' 

I could interpret her wink. I had heard her 
address Mr. Graham as Jackson, which name I 
'Concluded he had assumed. He had either for- 
gotten to tell me to speak of him as Jackson, or 
had expressly omitted to do so that some story 
he had invented might appear probable. 

' If this is Mr. Graham's or Mr. Jackson's 
room, I should like to be left alone.' 

* I am hacting under Mister Jackson's orders 
io watch you.' 
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^ He has told me not to let yoa les?e tli» 



room, and as he pays me to do it, IH see as it's 
dcme/ 

* Can't yoa cany your work oa the landing, 
and sit on the stairs ? Yen will guard me as 
closely there as here/ 

^This room's comfortable, and I prefiers it^ 
thankin' you for your offer/ 

* If you win go away, I will swear not to 
leave this room,' I said, comprehending the 
dreadful ordeal this woman's presence would 
involve me pasmig through. 

*No, no. You tried to leave him afore, and 
succeeded too. Fll watch yer. He's a nice 
gentleman, and don't want to lose so pretty a 
chick as you again, I know.' 

* Who do you think I am ? ' 

She answered, with an impudent wink, ^ You 
ain*t Mrs. Jackson, I guess.' 

' I am Mrs. Graham, though.' 

She laughed low as she bit her thread with 
her teeth. 
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' That may be. But wot's Mister Graham's 
wife ain't Mister Jackson's, is it ? ' 

I turned away sick at heart, comprehending 
the infamous story he must have told this 
woman to account for my presence in her 
house. Utterly helpless, I sank into a chair, 
and shivering as from an ague-fit, though tear- 
less, I covered my face with my hands, rocking 
myself to and fro in my anguish. 
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CHAPTER rx. 

I fiAW little of Mr. Graham. I was not suie 
that he was out of the house when he was not 
with me, although the woman told me he 
remained very little indoors. Sometimes he 
would come to my room, and when he did so 
the woman would glide out ; but always to re- 
appear the moment he departed. I found that 
he was so determined to give me no chance of 
escaping him that not only was he giving the 
landlady a sum apart from her rent to watch 
me, but that he was paying the wages of 
another woman to take the landlady's place in 
•cooking and attending to the door, &c. Horri- 
bly irksome was the vulgar wretch's company ; 
miserable under any conditions, she was purely 
••detestable as a keeper. I remonstrated with Mr. 
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'Graham, but he laughed at my remonstraacea. 
I offered to pledge my most sacxed word that I 
would not attempt to leave the house if lie 
would only free me from her society; he an- 
swered me with curses and menaces^ swearing 
that he had no faith in oaths. 

' I shall have to pay our passage-mtoney soon,' 
Jie said ; ' and I'm not going to risk losing you 
by the slightest relaxation in the watchfulness 
you need. I have made up my mind to go to 
Sydney by the next vessel ; and if you get 
away this time I'll not be able to stop to look 
for you. I do not remain an instant longer in 
this country than the fourtL On board ship 
you'll be as safe as I shall ; you'll want no one 
to look after you there.' 

I saw it would be mere waste of energy to 
implore. Not only was he urged by his old 
fierce spirit of resolution ; crime was at his ear, 
goading him by its alarmist-cries into flight. 
And no sudh gentle mood as hie had exhibited 
towards me on the first day was again apparent. 
His manner towards me wasi even harsher tbat^ 
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formerly ; he obscured his language with oaths 
when he addressed me ; a pitiless exultation 
sneered in his lips and shot savage from his 
eyes as he marked the utter despair of my face 
when he talked to me of Austraha— of the sea- 
voyage — of the impossibility of our being dis- 
severed. Perhaps the way in which I had 
received his soft demonstration had made him 
bent upon a fierce behaviour ; perhaps he was 
frightened lest memory might sober and soften 
his mood towards me to such pliancy as I 
might take advantage of to escape him : or that 
in the passion I was capable of stirring in his 
soul he might attempt some deed of violence. 
I do not know the truth ; he was rarely with 
me : when he was I studied him as closely as I 
might in the hope of drawing inferences from 
his mien and manner, and questioning him that 
I might strengthen my conjectures by his 
replies. 

And were my thoughts in these hours of 
supreme despair ever with Frank? Be sure 
they were. It seemed to me easy to know 
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what was going on then at the Elms. Imagina- 
tion took her palette from misery, and darkly, 
terribly, she portrayed the scene. I beheved 
that when Frank should raise his head, when 
the effect of the stunning blow he had received 
should diminish, a feeling akin to hate for me 
would take possession of him. I. believed that 
in proportion as he loved me would this feeKng 
be violent. I judged him by myself. In his 
position I know how I should liave felt. The 
disappointment of his hope, the pain of his 
rudely-severed love, the wrong to his deep un- 
questioning trust, would combine in an uncon- 
querable conspiracy against whatever lingering 
tenderness for me memory might yet cherish : 
slay it, thrust it from his heart, and replace it 
by a presence even more ominous than hate, 
for less fierce than hate it would be more in- 
exorable in its dictates. And now would be 
the hour of Lady Monck's triumph. She would 
find his spirit malleable to her hands by the 
great anguish that had entered it. She would 
mibdue, shape, solidiiy it to her own purposes : 
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Miss Lepell would be near to soothe him with 
plausible ministrations, and inflame him by 
such subtle whispers as her heart would w^U 
know how to prompt. It would end by his 
marrying her : for his stubbornness, wrecked by 
me, would be at the mercy of wave and wind. 
The bark had heeled, its wealth had been dis- 
gorged, and whoso should grasp the helm might 
steer the valueless shell. 

Happily my own sore distress prevented me 
from dwelling persistently on this picture ; or 
I think my heart would have broken. The 
thirsty eagerness for action which comes upon 
those to whom deliverance is justice, yet wha 
know that every hour tightens the ligatures 
which cripple them, kept me in a state of wild 
excitement. All sorts of stratagems occurred, to 
my mind. But John Graham and his associate 
were infinitely too crafty to be overreached by 
any such child-like impositions as I might 
practise. I dared not hazard any scheme th^t 
would end in failure, for I dreaded the penalty 
of increased watchfulness and greater brutality 
of treatment. 
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I was indeed ia a desperate strait : immured 
ia a garret, sentinelled by a being who with the 
sex of a woman had the coarseness, the harsh- 
ne^, the lianpish spirit of a savage : as remote 
from all intercourse with my kind as if I were 
coffined in some sepulchre ; hedged in by con- 
ditions melodramatic enough to relate, but to 
experience as real, intense, inexorable as the 
sternest matter-of-fact misery. 

What was I to do .^ what had I to hope ? I 
gazed deqmiringly through the little window at 
the murky-blue or foggy-yellow which alter- 
nately darkened or illumined the panes of glass. 
I saw red chimneys belching smoke ; I heard. 
the rattle of wheels, the murmur of voices in 
the street; I could see, I could hear, no more.. 
When I turned I witnessed a desolate, dirty 
chamber, in keeping, indeed, with the im- 
movable woman who sat mute at the table 
sewing, raising her eyes at intervals to watch 
me. 

One morning, some five days after my arrival 
at this dungeon, John Graliam came to me. 

'I have paid the passage-money,' he said,. 
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entering without removing his wide-awake hat : 
^ I am going to Blackwall to inspect the ship. 
I want to see what sort of a cabin they mean to 
;give us. Come with me. You will be none the 
worse for a Uttle air.' 

I willingly consented. It would have been a 
welcome diversion for me to have gone down- 
stairs for ten minutes. To get into the streets, 
to breathe the air, to meet men and women, 
promised a renewal of life and hope. He stood 
sternly watching me enrobe myself in my shawl 
and bonnet. Perhaps he marked the faint ex- 
pression that flitted over my face, produced by 
the prospect of a temporary change ; for when 
I was dressed, he said, 

* Understand me : the slightest movement to 
leave me, the slightest attempt to accost any 
stranger, I will suppress as you know I can 
suppress what I will not have.' 

' I will make no effort to leave you,' I said, 
fearing that this apprehension might cause him 
to change his mind and not take me. 

* You had better not. You have to do with 
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a desperate man. Keep that fact in mind and 
you will be right.' 

He led the way downstairs, and got into the 
street. He pulled my arm through his and we 
walked away. Life seemed quite a novelty. 
People I met looked strange. I stared about 
me like a released prisoner after a long term of 
confinement. It was a dull day, yet it seemed 
bright. I drank in the foggy air with the sam^ 
reUsh as I used to inhale the sweet wind when 
Frank and I would breathe our horses after A 
long gaUop. We walked some distance, gained 
the Penchurch Street station, where we found a 
train would be leaving in ten minutes, took 
third-class tickets, and mounted to the platform; 
A crowd, chiefly composed of sailors whose 
nautical language would have been none the 
worse for extensive weeding, had collected ; we 
took our seats in company with a queer m^ne 
rabble, and in a few minutes started. 

I have a Kvely recollection of that journey; 
As a girl I remember having had a romantic 
love of the sea, inspired not less by papa's 
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Stories than by Bjrron's poetry. I had never 
seen the ocean ; consequently my idealism was 
quite imimpaired by experience. The deep 
was a fidry realm, a liquid splendour of sun- 
light and crisp foam, thimdered through by 
wallowing, rushing herds of whales, glistening 
to the radiance of dolphins, rosy with long 
lines of coral rocks, around which the kissing 
ripples hymned an eternal psalmody. And the 
ships that sailed across it were amber-hulled, 
and their sails were thin and aerial as gossamer 
clouds, and the mariners were snowily-trowsered, 
blue-jacketed men, with bronzed throats and 
honest eyes, who sang soft songs as they pulled 
the ropes! 

Laugh at me ! Had I been in the mood I 
should have laughed at myself when I got to 
Bkckwall. And yet the wondrous city of 
ships that arose as we entered the dock-gates 
impressed me as never idealism could have 
done. In spite of my despair, dark enough to 
have blinded my eyes to the dayhght, I caught 
myself marvelling at the stately array of tower- 
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ing masts, connected by a lace-work of rope 
and spar, from whose summits gay flags 
streamed out in every glory of colour. All 
around was one vast scene of activity. The 
air hung heavy with the perfiime of spices and 
the aroma of lands lying close to the sun ; men 
worked huge chains that raised ponderous 
weights ; cables were hauled by rows of sing- 
ing mariners; figures, rendered Liliputian by 
the height they were at, hung like dolls upon 
the yards or rigging of the ships. 

We pushed our way past sheds blocked 
with bales of wool, across tramways over which 
iron cars were thundering, by all kinds of 
human beings, from the South African negro 
to the Norwegian sailor, from the little mid- 
shipman the badge on whose cap could not 
subdue the nursery in his eyes, to the bullying 
skipper who bellowed through his hands to the 
dolls in the air. What an extreme of life was 
this I What an antithesis lying at one end of 
London to oppose to the scene at the other — ^to 
the kid-gloved, scented Park, the Clubs with 
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their perfumed loungers, the Kow with its 
capering belles, the Drive with its bewigged 
flunkeys and haughty carriage-folk ! 

These were not my thoughts then, though ; I 
was neither in the mood nor had the time to 
moralise. Impressed by the majesty of th^ 
scene I was, as I have said ; but John Graham 
had my arm, and he was dragging me through 
it too rapidly for any thought but thought of 
despair. When we had half circled the docks 
he enquired of a man where the ^ Catalonia ' 
lay. A ship was pointed out, and he made for 
it, dragging me after him in his long energetic 
strides. On reaching the vessel he paused to 
examine her before going on board. A big 
ship she was, with a raised after-deck, shining 
with a great pomp of polished brass and gleam- 
ing skylights. A flag streamed from her main- 
mast ; two midshipmen walked to and fro. To 
one of these he called — 

' Is this the " Catalonia " ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Can we go on board ? ' 
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* If you like.' 

Three planks protected by a single hand- 
rope shelved bmdge-like from the quay. The 
midshipmen received us, staring hard at me. 

' We have come to look at the cabin,' said 
Mr. Graham. 'Which is the place for the 
steerage passengers ? ' 

One of the youths pointed to a black hole 
lying under the shadow of the raised deck. 
He approached it, bent over, and perceiving a 
ladder, descended. 

' Gome on ! ' he called to me. 

I hesitated. 

' Come on ! ' he repeated savagely. I dare say 
he fancied I wanted to remain on deck, that 
when he was fairly below I might run away. 

I nervously placed a foot upon the ladder, 
and in great trepidation suffered myself to 
sink into the gloom. Gloomy it was, as I 
found, whien I had reached the bottom. The 
boxes of the intending passengers were piled 
confusedly about ; on either side were rows of 
little doors; a deeper chasm yet yawned a 
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little way on, close to which was the vast trunk 
of the mainmast piercing the two decks and 
sinking deep into the abyss. The smell made 
me feel faint and sick. I seated myself on the 
edge of a box whilst John Graham searched his 
pocket for a piece of paper. 

'Number eight/ he read, looking around 
him ; * that must be our cabin.' 

He advanced to one of the little doors 
labelled with the number, and pushed it open. 
' Come and look at it,' he cried to me. 
I advanced and peeped in. I saw a cell 
lighted by a round window deep-set, which 
showed the extraordinary thickness of the wall 
of wood ; two coffin-like bedsteads composed 
of planks were affixed to the sides, one . over 
the other ; the place was so gloomy that I had 
to peer for some time before the details of the 
miserable hole grew distinct. 

'There's for the lamp,' said he, pointing 
to a hook screwed into the deck. ' I am sorry 
the bunks are under the deadlights, as I am 
told these windows never fasten tight, and 
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when we are to windward the sea beats and 
bursts upon the glass and leaks into the beds. 
Well, we must put up with inconveniences. 
Our boxes will stand in that corner; I see 
there is a staple to lash them to. They'll have 
to serve us for a table. I won't be with the 
other passengers; I'll keep to myself and so 
shall you. I'll not be baited by their inquisi- 
tiveness ; and you'll make them curious,' look- 
ing at me. ' The women will be calling you 
delicate, and taking pity on you, and what not. 
I'll have none of that.' 

' Shall we go ? ' I said ; ' I don't like this 
smell.' 

' You ought to sleep a day or two on board 
to get used to it. You'll have enough to do to 
keep well when she begins to roll. Go on ! ' 

I advanced to the hatchway, and tremulously 
cUmbed the perpendicular ladder. One of the 
midshipmen, perceiving my head rising, came 
forward to give me his hand. John Graham, 
who followed close, saw the action, and some- 
thing like a scowl darkened his brow. 
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; ' People are so cursed officious ! ' he mut- 
tered ' Can't they let us alone ! ' 

We gained the quay, and looking back, I 
saw the two youths talking together, and 
staring after us with obvious interest and 
curiosity. Mr. Graham remarked their regard. 

' Gome on ! ' he exclaimed fiercely, dragging 
any arm through his. * I wish to Heaven you 
hadn't a face that sets people turning their 
heads to look after you. Haven't you a veil ? ' 

'No.' 

'I'll buy you one. You're as good as a 
i)rand on a man. Anyone who has seen you 
with me would know us again. This way.' 
; We threaded the Docks and got out of the 
gates. Entering a street, he drew me into a 
hosier's shop, and bought a thick veU, which he 
•there and then made me put on. 

' That's as good as a mask,' he said, eyeing 
me. ' Why can't men wear such things ? if I 
could shroud my face hke that I'd stay in 
England.' 

I wished the privilege had been his as 
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sincerely as he did. The nausea occasioned by 
the smell of the vessel had not yet passed off; 
nor was it improved by the veil, which had an 
odour of greasy wpol about it and which 
almost deprived me of the power of breathing. 

No further words passed between us* We 
entered the railway carriage in silence; in 
silence we perfortned the journey, and in silence 
we walked back to the miserable dweUing in 
the Borough. 

On entering he made me pass upstairs before 
him ; and, knowing my destination, I crawled 
upstairs to it. On the first landing a door 
stood open; I perceived it led to a sitting- 
room; his pipe lay upon the table ; I caught 
sight of some bottles in a recess, a small writing 
desk, and a pair of slippers. This, I thought, 
must be the room he occupies when h6 is .away 
from me. It seemed hard he would not let 
me use it too. 

Gaining the attic I flung myself wearily upon 
a chair. He, too, sank upon a bedstead. I 
threw up my veil now ; the walk had inade me 
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hot, and in the close atmosphere of that low- 
ceiled room I felt stifled. I asked him if the 
window could be opened. He rose, mihooked 
and tilted it. A welcome chiU streamed in. 
It was growing dusk; hghts were shming in 
the opposite windows; the sombre sky held 
no star, and the air was moist with a fog-dew. 

*What about your outfit?' he asked sud- 
denly. 

' I do not know.' 

' What have you in your box ? ' 

* I have not looked.' 

This was the truth. I had just turned the 
contents of the box for one or two necessary 
articles without knowing what the contents 
consisted of. He went to the trunk, pulled it 
into the centre of the room and threw the lid 
open. A candle stood on the chimney-piece ; 
he hghted and set it upon the table. 

' Here's one dress — that's all,' he said, scatter- 
ing the articles as he withdrew them about the 
floor. ' A black silk, pretty old and faded— of 
no use to you on shipboard ; the first shower 
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of spray would make it unwearable. The old 
lady is stingy as well as heartless, eh ? Hang 
her! you have a right to your own. How 
many dresses have you left behind you ? ' 

I tried to reckon. 'About four or five,' I 
said. 

* Much linen ? ' 
' Yes.' 

'Any thick things — warm jackets, shawls, 
cloaks ? those are the garments you'U be stand- 
ing most in need of.' 

' Yes, there are some jackets and shawls.' 
' You shall write for them. He'U send them. 
Don't you think so ? They are of no use to 
him, and they won't fit the old woman. Besides, 
they're your property. You shall write for 
them first thing in the morning. Give a list of 
your wardrobe as well as you can remember, 
and request the articles to be sent here. Say 
you will pay the carriage. Do you understand 
me?' 

* Yes.' 

*Krst thing in the morning mind. You*re 
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this handful,' tossing the things in the box ; 
' and to buy you what you want would cost me 
over twenty pounds. I shall have to get you a 
trunk as it is.' 

I sat with clasped hands, my shawl still on, 
quite still, watching him as he crushed the things 
into the box and thrust it into a comer with his 
foot. I had tasted no food since the morning ; 
yet faint as though dying, I had no appetite. 

' We shall see whether he takes any notice of 
your letter. There's time — eight days yet to 
the fourth. If we don't receive the parcel by 
the day after to-morrow, I'll drop him ^ line, 
and see what a letter from me will do. What 
other things will you want besides that he'll 
send you ? ' 

- I could not answer ; I leant my swimming 
head on my hand ; my breathing was difficult ; 
it sometimes broke from me like a moan. He 
thought my day's adventures had wearied me i 
he perhaps remembered too that I had b6en 
festing since the morning. He opened the door, 
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advanced on to the landing, and shouted to Mrs; 
Trawler to prepare some tea. Then he went 
downstairs, leaving me alone. I could hear 
him moving about in the room beneath. I 
heard also the drawing of a cork, the chink of 
glass. -5 

My mind seemed going ; my energies were 
too benumbed to prompt : my brain too clogged 
with dull despair to think. Not yet could the 
ftdl tide of my misery pour in upon me ; not 
yet could I witness the utter extinction of my 
hopes, could I comprehend the profoundness of 
the -dark that had gathered about me. My 
faculties were rendered torpid by the strong 
narcotic of grief. Physically I was active, for 
I clenched my hands and drove the nails into 
the palms, I ground my teeth until the blood 
oozed from the gums, I corrugated my brow, 
until sweat-drops reeked from the torture of the 
contraction; but mentally I was still; I was 
Despair typified by a shape of marble ; inwardly 
all was silence and blankness. 
The woman entered with the tea-tray.. She 
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set the meal before me, and trimming the light, 
seated herself at her usual occupation. I was 
now cold. The fog had penetrated the room, 
and I shivered to its damp embrace. I rose 
and shut the window, mechanically poured out 
some tea, broke a piece of bread and ate and 
drank. This shght refreshment quickened my 
blood, stirred thought, gave life to impulse. I 
left my chair and walked about the room. I 
tried to cry, but no tears would flow to relieve 
me. A deep bell in the distance tolled the 
hour ; I counted the strokes — seven. 

' I am cold,' I said ; ' I should like a fire.' 

' YouVe bin a sittin' in yer things,' answered 
the woman. ' That makes you cold. I can't 
light a fire. The chimbley smokes : you'd be 
sufficated in five minutes.' 

I went on pacing the room. 

* Wrap a blanket around yer,' she said point- 
ing to the bed. 

I took no heed of her, but commenced chafing 
my hands. My teeth chattered. I felt the curd- 
ling of cold about my head, along my limbs. 
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* Will you tell Mr. Graham I want him ? ' 

. ' What do yer want ? ' she asked, looking up 
and eyeing me suspiciously. 

' I want to speak to him.' 

She regarded me steadfastly, then'approached 
the door, looking behind her as she opened it. 

' Mr. Jackson,' she cried, ' you're wanted.' 

A pause ; she returned to the table and re- 
sumed her work. I heard his heavy tread ; he 
laboured up the staircase, making the crazy 
structure creak beneath his weight. He dashed 
open the door, reeling as he entered. 

* Who wants me ? ' he demanded. 

I approached him, seized him by the hand, 
and fell at his feet. 

' Do not take me with you ! if ever you have 
loved me — ^if ever you look back to the days of 
your innocence — ^your vows ' 

He stamped his foot heavily. 

' Curse you ! ' he cried, staring drunkenly 
around him : ' who talks of innocence ? What 
do you mean ? Get up, I say — don't be grovel 
ling there ! * 
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I straggled to my feet. In the candle-light 
his black eyes blazed in the light of intoxicfl^ 
tion; he breathed heavily, maintaining his 
equilibrium only by constantly shifting his at- 
titude. 

* Have you brought me up for this ? ' he de- 
manded with drunken ferocity. ' Let go iny 
hand, will you ! Didn't I tell you not to whine ! 
— ^Not go with me ! what do you mean ? ' 

* I cannot go to Australia,' I sobbed. 

He uttered a loud laugh, reeled over to Mrs; 
Trawler, and sank heavily with one hand upon 
her shoulder whilst he pointed at me. 

' She can t go to Australia ! ' he mimicked, 
' Poor thing ! how shall we get her there ? she's 
i&ightened of being sea-sick, ha ! ha I ha ! ' 

The woman screamed a shrill accompaniment 
of laughter. 

'We'U fasten a rope to her, and hang her 
over the stem and tow her ! ' he exclaimed stag- 
gering to the door. ' That'U save her from 
sickness.' Then whilst he balanced himself by 
the handle he said, ' No whining with me ! I've. 
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got you — cry your eyes out, break your heart 
■r-if you escape me this tune, strike me dead I 
What do you mean by dragging me here ? ' he 
added, addressing the woman. ' Don't let me 
be troubled. If she's got anything to say naake 
her teU it you, do you hear ? ' 

He roUed out on the landing, and I heard 
him cursing the darkness as he went staggering 
downstairs. 

' This comes of you ! ' said the woman turn- 
ing angrily upon me. * I'm not your sarvant 
to be sent here and there as it pleases you : 
leastways on errands as gets me into scrapes. 
Mind that.' 

I went to the window ; leaning with folded 
arms against the wall I stared out. If there be 
angels in the skies they must have wept over 
that stony stare I directed at their abode. I 
remember once visiting an asylum, and seeing a 
woman who had gone crazy through the loss of 
her children. She did not moan, nor sob, nor 
roll her eyes; but sat motionless, squatting 
Indian-like upon the earth, staring not into 
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space, but as if she saw something within two 
or three yards of her. The despair in her eyes 
haunted me for months. I can realise the ex- 
pressicMi mine wore that night by recalling 
hers. 

The time stole on. The deep bell in the dis- 
tance struck dght ; small silvery peals on all 
sides followed. I could hear the r^ular breath- 
ing of the woman at the table ; I could hear 
the patient snipping of the thread. 

* C^ood God, thafsfirel' 

The woman as she uttered this exclamation 
in a half shriek, bounded from her seat, and 
stood for a second or two paralysed. I turned 
and became sensible at once of a strong smell 
of burning. Breaking as it were from the 
stupor of fright that had seized her, the woman 
rushed to the door and flung it open ; a cloud 
of smoke charged with black fragments rolled 
in and sent the candle dim at once. Following 
the woman I ran on the landing. I heard her 
screaming, 'Mr. Jackson! Mr. Jackson!' and 
then she shouted ' It's in Mr. Jackson's room/ 
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I could hardly breathe. A growling, crackling 
noise was audible ; a great red glare shone upon 
the lower landing; the smoke rolled up in 
larger, denser volumes. I fought my way 
through its suffocating embrace and gained the 
first landing. A door stood open; from this 
door dark clouds were continuously vomited, 
luridly hghted by fork-like flames that licked 
each other, and spurted and crackled behind. 
Through a break in the smoke I caught sight 
of the figure of John Graham ; he was leaning 
forward on the table, his head buried in his arm 
as in the attitude of sleep. I made a rush for- 
ward ; but had to recoil before a sudden black 
volley of smoke that belched forth like an en- 
raged beast guarding its lair from invasion. 

* Come down ! come down I save yourself ! ' 
screamed the voice of Mrs. Trawler fi*om the 
passage. 

And through the open door I heard the shouts 
of men, the tramp of feet on the pavement, the 
ratthng of wheels in the street. I paused : the 
room was in a blaze : the smoke thinned ; I 
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could see him clearly, his outline sharply thrown 
out by the leaping light, his figure bowed, a 
bottle by his side, a fallen candle on the floor. 
The air was scorching. It was frightful to see 
him there and not save him. I made a des- 
perate attempt to reach him, to shake him, to 
drag him out ; but a dozen bayonets of flame 
darted at my approach ; and I jumped back with 
a scream of terror as a portion of the ceiling 
fell with a crash of beam and plank, making 
the great furnace roar in a ruby horror of hght. 
The black cloud that soared after the fall was 
scintillant with a million spangles, and lurid 
lightning-gleams, forked, barbed, coiling, reared 
their keen twirling tongues, darting through the 
burning fissure in the ceiling, slipping along the 
walls, along the floor, and making a vermilion 
daylight in the place. 

Panting, gasping, my face black, the perspi- 
ration pouring from my forehead, I reclined half- 
fainting against the wall of the passage. I saw 
him again — he sat unharmed amidst the fire, a 
stirless shape — yet not stirless, for the flames 
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flung their shadows about him, and he seemed 
to move, and quiver, and hve. The death- 
agony had turned his face ; it looked towards 
me, with white, scorched eyes, and red brow 
where a shower of sparks from a faUing beam 
had struck, and leprous lips to which the sha*- 
dows gave hfe and which seemed to entreat for 
help. That face frenzied me. He looked as if 
he were living. I could not see him die so. I 
dashed the hair from my eyes. I seized the 
opportunity to rush forward when a lane in the 
fire seemed to open. I touched him, though 
the burning air withered me, and was about to 
grasp his collar, when another portion of the 
ceiling fell on my right hand. I was enveloped 
in a fountain of sparks ; a cloud, black as night, 
swathed me. Tossing my hands, I gave a short 
gasp for breath — then fell back, barely sensible 
of the clutch of a strong arm dragging me 
away. The rest was silence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Op what happened for many days afiEer this I 
have no recollection. I could recall no interval 
of sensation. My open eyes received, indeed, 
the impressions of the objects they rested upon, 
but the numbed mmd, the suspended faculties, 
failed to apprehend the significance of the 
images. And when my mind at last stirred, 
the sluggard Memory lay inert ; I could see, 
could feel, could hear, but could not think. 
I knew that I was in bed ; I knew that pre- 
sences sometimes moved by my side ; I was 
sensible too of food being occasionally admin- 
istered in liquid form, which I mechanically 
swallowed that I might ease my mouth of its 
fever-flavoured contents. Then at last across 
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the night of intellect crept the faint dawn 
of memory; slowly, slowly consciousness 
awakened, stirred, operated to the dim suffusion ; 
I could look about me — ^bewildered, troubled 
indeed — ^but sensible of what I saw. 

The first perception of thought manifested 
itself in a power to comprehend, though very 
dreamily, what I heard. Voices, or rather 
whispers, struck me ; the murmur of women 
conversing. They were near me, they were 
probably regarding me, but my eyes were 
sealed — ^temporarily they seemed powerless to 
open. 

One said — and her accents struck me dully, 
like a spirit-voice addressing me from a cloud — 

* She's got beautiful iair. But her cheeks are 
wasted. And look at the veins in her hands ; 
they're marked like the leaves you see on the 
ground in autumn. Do you think she'll ever 
get well, nurse ? ' 

A different voice answered : 

' It's hard to say. I've seen folks get over 
worse illnesses nor this.' 
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* She's a poor weak thing. It's a wonder she 
didn't die/ 

' There isn't no wonder. You or me would 
ha' died to such a fever, I dare say. But it's 
her delicateness I don't doubt as 11 be the savin' 
of her.' 

'Do you think they're married, nurse?' 

'Hush!' 

There was a pause, during which I could 
fencyl was the subject of avety scrutimsing 
examination. 

'I think she's very pretty,' said the first 
speaker. ' She looks a real lady.' 

' Can you let's have my chop soon, Bessie ? 
Do you know, I feel quite peckish ? ' 

' m go and get it at once.' 

'Don't forget the stout, Bessie. Draw it 
heady ; and let's have it in a tankard, like a 
deary. It relishes better nor in a glass.' 

I heard the door open and close. A long 
silence followed, and then I opened my eyes. 
The bed was partially shrouded in white cur- 
tains. The windows were blinded by a grayish 
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blue stuflf on which the sunshine poured. I 
turned my head and looked at the room. A 
spectral air it wore : it frightened me. Where 
was I? Was I at Heath Cottage, at Mrs, 
Shaw's, at the Elms, or in the horrible Borough 
attic? Nothing famiUar greeted me. I did 
not know this bed, nor that table with its bril- 
liant white cloth, nor the quaint mirror over 
the mantelpiece, nor the old picture over the 
chimney in a maple frame. Memory plunged 
restive in my breast in her ineffectual efforts 
to grasp the mystery. I closed my eyes again, 
held their lids tightly embraced, in the hope 
that darkness might accelerate the slow process 
of awakening life going on within me. When 
they opened, they alighted on a human shape, 
a female form, with her back turned towards 
me, seated in an armchair. She leant over 
the fire ; a small table stood near her ; on it 
were some medicine bottles, a white bowl, a 
tablespoon, a wineglass. 

I examined her as well as my torpid braioL 
would permit. It seemed to me that the. out- 
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line was &miliar. Somewhere I had seen that 
kerchief-shawl of chocolate and yellow stars 
over her shoulders; that black-gray hair, 
knotted tight and held to its place by a comb ; 
those square shoulders and round back ; and, 
above all, the pattern of the print dress. I half 
rose in bed to get a better view of her ; but my 
weak shuddering elbows refused to sustain my 
weight, and I sank with a sigh back. 

She turned, rose, advanced to me. I looked 
— closed my eyes — again looked. Undoubtedly, 
I was in a dream, or under the influence of a 
fresh access of the fever-fit; otherwise how 
from this woman's face and figure could I 
shape the mien and lineaments of Mrs. Shaw ? 

She came and stood beside me; her face 
wore a smile ; she said — 

' Do you feel better, deary ? ' 

The voice broke the spell. Gazing at her I 
felt no fency could sustain so sharp and per- 
sistent a dream. She marked my troubled 
gaze. 

* Don't you know me, deary ?' 
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* You are Mrs. Shaw ? * I said interrogatively^ 
She nodded, evidently much pleased at my 

recognition. 

* Do you live here ? ' I asked. 
^No.' 

* What is this place ?' 

' This is a lodging house. A very comfort- 
able and respectable place it is/ 
' Do you keep it ? * 
' Oh dear no.' 

* What are you doing here, then ? ' 
' I am nursing you.' 

' How did I come here ? ' 

' You was carried.' 

' How long have I been here ?' 

She calculated ; then answered — 

' A good bit past a week.' 

' But how did you come here ? ' 

' You mustn't talk any more,' she said, raising 
her forefinger. ' Do you think you could take 
ahttlebroth?' 

'I will try.' 

There was a knock on the door* She stole 
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away softly, and took a tray from an unseen 
hand, which she set upon the table. Then she 
turned to the fireplace, and set a saucepan on 
the hob. Soon the broth was warmed; she 
poured some into the white bowl, and ap- 
proached to feed me. No burning bitterness, 
no acrid addulation, flavoured the food now. 
I drank it gratefully ; my inward fidntness re- 
vived beneath the invigorating draught. 

' Now,' she said, ' try and get a little sleep. 
A few hours '11 almost make you strong.' 

I watched her as she took her seat at the 
table, and commenced to eat her chop. Through- 
out my being a sense of security was rapidly 
difiusing its gracious glow. My mind, as yet, 
lived only in the present No effort had it 
made to penetrate the gloom that lay without 
that lighted circle. Soft reassuring thoughts 
flowed balmily through my brain. The painfiil 
languor left my limbs. The torturing strain 
upon sinew and muscle was relaxed ; I closed 
my eyes and slept. 

That sleep extended late into the afternoon. 



A stir at my side, the pressure of a mouth on 
my brow, the murmur of a male voice awakened 
me. Yet when I opened my eyes I saw only 
Mrs. Shaw. 

' Who was that ? ' I asked. 

' There^s only me,' she answered with a smile. 
' How do you feel after your sleep ? ' 

'Strong and better,' I replied, testing my 
strength by raising myself on my elbows, and 
finding I could do so without pain or trouble. 
' You must let me talk to you, Mrs. Shaw^ I 
have many questions to ask ; I shall be ill again 
if I am not answered.' 

She was doing some knitting. She brought 
a chair near my bedside, drew the curtain a 
little away, and seated herself. 

' Now, Mrs. Shaw, how did you come here ?' 

* I was sent for.' 

'Who sent for you?' 

She looked at me anxiously. I could see 
that she was meditating the advisability of a 
full confession under the present circumstances. 

'You had better pass the night quiet,' she 
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said. * There'll be plenty o' time to talk matters 
over to-morrow/ 

*Do you want to have me in a fever again/ 
Mrs. Shaw?' 

* Certainly not' 

* Then you must answer my questions.' 

* Well, then,' she said resignedly, ' I must tell 
you the story just as it happened, and so 111 
begin at the beginning. You must know that 
you was reskied out of a house afire. Two 
minutes more and you'd ha' been a dead woman. 
He was a brave young fellow as saved yer, one 
of them men as they call firemen, who laid hold 
on yer and dragged yer downstairs, half dead 
himself. WeU, you was put at once into a fly 
and drove ofi* to a horspital, a big buildin' 
standing not fiir from where you was saved. 
They got you to bed, and, having examined 
you, foimd you hadn't a hair o' your head 
singed, but that you was in a raging fever. 
Well, what happens? In your delirium you 
falls to talkin' o' all sorts o' things, and chiefly 
—well, I says chiefly— about th' folks at th' 
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Elms. You speaks th' doctor's name often 
enough, and, seein' a weddin' ring on your 
finger, the doctor — him as had the care of 
you — ^havin' bin a studint at that very horspital 
along with Dr. Monck, and therefore knowin' 
him as though they might be brothers, just 
goes and quietly thinks the Inatter Over, and, 
imbeknown to a soul, sends a letter to Dr, 
Monck sayin' as how you was lyin' ill there, 
and askin' if you was any relation o' his.' 

The flush in my face, the dilatation of my 
eyes, disquieted her. 

'Fd better go on to-morrow,' she said 
dubiously. 

* No, no. Go on now.' 

* Well,' she resumed, glancing askance at me, 
' Dr. Monck no sooner receives his letter than 
he comes right over to me. "Mrs. Shaw," 
says he, " you remember," says he, falterin' 
like in his voice, " Miss Kate Howard ? Well, 
she's lyin' ill in a Lunnun horspital; and I 
wants you to go with me to Lunnun, and help 
to nuas hen You must leave at once," lie says, 
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" for it cuts me to the heart, it does, to think of 
her lyin' among strangers with never a soul to 
care whether she lives or dies. I'll make it 
right with you/' " Beggin' your parding, sir," 
I says, " it'll be the reallest pleasure I've had 
many a day to go an' nuss Miss Kate. She was 
allers a lady, and it'll be a treat to me, for 
which, Dr. Monck," I says, " I beg you'll not 
speak o' payment." ' 

' Did he tell you — ^the circumstances — of my 
leaving him ? ' I asked with difficulty* 

' Oh, we'll say nothin' o' that,' she answered 
cheerfiilly. ' I heerd everythin' ; but it's neither 
here nor there, and don't belong to my story. 
We won't worrit ourselves by talking over it. 
So off I starts, just sendin' over to Mrs. Trundle 
to say that I was goin' to Lunnun, along wi' 
th' latch-key, that she might look to th' house 
now an' agin, and arrives, along wi' Dr. Monck, 
at th' horspital not many hours after leavin' 
Huddleston.' 

* He accompanied you J' ' 

* Certainly he did. And no sooner was ho 
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arrived than he went to work like a true doctor. 
The first thing he does is to take these apart- 
ments. Then he goes back to th' horspital wi' 
a sofk-cushioned coach, has you placed in it — 
an' it was a lesson to them horspital folk to see 
the way he handled you, more tenderly than if 
you was a new-bom child, and you insensible, 
little knowing whose arm was under you — I 
say, he has you brought here, and me too, just 
four days after you was seized, and very com- 
fortable I've bin.' 

' And — and is he well ?' I faltered. 

She looked at me : pretended not to hear my 
question ; went to the window, stared out for 
no reason in the world, and then returned. 

' Is he well?' I repeated. 

'Very weU indeed,' she answered, knitting 
hard. 

' Does he hate me ? ... Is he very angry 
with me, Mrs. Shaw ?' 

'Lor' bless you, no !' she answered rapidly 
• I think you are as dear to him as ever you 
was.' 

VOL. III. S 
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My heart beat quickly. 

*Did he say so?' 

' I don't want to be told. It don't take me 
long to know a man's feelin's. I'm pretty sharp 
at men : sharper nor most women.' 

' But I have cruelly wronged him. Though 
I never told him a direct falsehood, all my 
actions were worse than falsehoods.' 

A low tap on the door. She drew the cur- 
tain of the bed on rising. I heard a htde whis- 
pering. Presently she returned. 

' Who was that ? ' I asked. 

' Oh, them London chambermaids is all alike ; 
quite pro\okin' wi' their curiosity. You was 
sayin' ' 

* How do you know he has forgiven me ? ' 

^* By his hacts an' his heyes,' she rephed 
solemnly. 'I don't think there's much use in 
beatin' about the bush. It's aggravatin' to 
healthy folks and it's death to invalids. Now, 
when I tells you that Dr. Monck came wi' me 
to Lunnon expressly to look arter you, leavin* 
his practice and givin' up his home comforts to 
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attend on you, I suppose you won't mistake 
him for a man who hasn't a very particular 
interest in you ? ' 

She smiled slyly. 

' Is he here ? ' I exclaimed greatly agitated. 

* Ay, he's here,' she answered. 

* In this house ? ' 

* In this very house. He's bin by your side 
night an' day, never leavin' you, I may say, to 
get a wink o' sleep or a mouthfii' o' bread. It's 
brought the tears to my eyes it has, more nor 
once, to see his devotion. I think he lived on 
what you talked on in your sickness. You told 
some queer tales — ^your heart was i' your 
mouth.' 

*He heard me!' 

* He heard everythin'. Puttin' all the things 
you said together would ha' made a bootifiil 
tale. You cried arter your poor dear father, 
which you said were a captain i' the navy. 
And then you told how badly that villin Mister 
Graham behaved to yer. Oh ! it wrung my 
heart, it did, to hear your screams, when you 
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b^ged him not to take you from Dr. Monck. 
And how you talked to Dr. Monck, little 
dreamin' how his very ear were at your mouth 1 
Your face was wet with his tears, you spoke sc 
heart-brokenly. You love him well — no mac 
was ever loved better!' 

'Love him!' I cried passionately. 'Oh, 
Mrs. Shaw, were he to know the terrible suf- 
ferings I have passed through since my marriage 
with him, and since I saw him — ^my deep 
anguish at the thought of seeing him no more 
—my bitter pain at feeling that I left him 
hating me for my treacheiy .... he would 
not, could not doubt that I loved him ! He 
was my darling ! he was my first and my only 
love ! He must forgive me when he hears of 
my expiation — he must pity me when he knows 
that the wrong I did him sprang from the 
richest love that ever consecrated a woman's 
heart 1 ' 

The cmtain was draivn aside ; a pair of arms 
encircled me ; a cheek was laid against mine ; 
a voice whispered — 
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' He does pity — ^he does forget. His love is 
greater, deeper than it was.' 

I knew those eyes that were meeting mine, 
fiUed with such a tender, thrilling, shining light 
as only Love can fire; I knew those finely- 
carved Ups ; that serene brow ; the adoring, 
caressing expression of the lineaments. I closed 
my eyes. I resigned myself to the sweeping, 
surging tide of joy that coursed strongly and 
swiftly with my blood and rendered my at- 
tenuated frame languid. Then I grew faint; 
the embracing arms were withdrawn ; a cool 
aromatic moisture was pressed upon my brow. 
Fanned by his balmy breath I revived ; I opened 
my eyes ; I gazed at him. 

' Eaise your arms ; pass them round my neck ; 
press me to your heart,' he said. 

I enfolded him as he asked, I laid my cheek 
to his breast, I caressed his hair with my 
fingers. 

' Frank,' I whispered, * I feel that I am for- 
given.' 

' Forgiven ! ' he cried, raising himself. * This 
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heart has wept for you, Kate. You will never 
know the sense of emptiness, the anguish of 
desolation, that came upon it at your absence. 
I have hungered for you. I have yearned for 
your dear, dear presence. How compassionate, 
how good is God to restore you to me ! ' 

* And have I not yearned for you, Frank ? 
Do not say I can never know your feelings 
when I had left you. I have suffered enough 
to know what you have suffered. What little 
ruth there is in your mother ! how coldly, how 
miserably she tore me from you! He stood 
by ... . Oh, darhng, you have heard of his 
dreadful ending ?' 

' I read it in the newspaper,' he answered, 
while an expression of pain gave a shadow to 
his face. ' Dreadful it was.' 

' And did — they find him ? ' 

^ Only some charred remains. There was a 
coroner's inquest ; and from the evidence it 
involved I gathered all that you could tell me 
of his character, and of the life he must have 
made you lead, my poor pet. At that inquest 
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there was one witness examined whose existence 
will astonish you.' 

I looked at him enquiringly. ' Who was it?' 
I asked. 

* I hardly like to tell you just now,' he re- 
plied, taking my hand. ' I fear it will prove 
something like a shock to you.' 

' Tell me who it was,' I exclaimed. ' I am 
indeed stronger than you think, and what 
might fall like a shock from other lips I could 
bear from you.' 

Still he paused. His hesitation awoke a feel- 
ing of consternation. My hand trembled; I 
suspected, I dreaded I knew not what Again 
I repeated earnestly, 

* Tell me who it was, Frank.' 

He had hinted too much to evade the truth ; 
and he rightly judged that any evasion or hesi- 
tation might have a worse consequence than the 
bare statement. Seeming to collect himself, he 
said simply, ' It was his wife.' 

' Who ? ' I half shrieked, sitting erect and 
staring at him with round eyes. 
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' Be calm, my pet/ 

'His wife, Frank?' 

' Had you never any suspicion that he was a 
married man?' 

' A married man ! ' I gasped. 

' I am a fool to ask such a question,' he ex- 
claimed. ' How could you have possessed such 
a suspicion and yet not have imparted or utilised 
it in some way ? No ; he must have kept his 
secret well.' 

'What is all this, Frank? What are you 
sayiing? Am I suffering from a relapse? Is 
the fever-fit on me again ? ' 

' Darling, you shall have the story as I read 
it. That man's real name was Jackson, not 
Graham ; and it was under the name of Jackson 
that he lodged in the Borough. It was through 
this he was identified at the adjourned inquest 
by the woman who claimed him as her 
husband.' 

' It is true : he was called Jackson by Mrs. 
Trawler,' I muttered, speaking like one under 
the influence of a narcotic. 
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*She was described as a dissolute-looking 
woman, tawdrily dressed, thickly painted, loud- 
voiced and bold in her address. She gave 
evidence that he had married her when he was 
twenty. He was then a clerk in a London 
bank ; she was a ballet-dancer at Covent 
Garden Theatre, performing under the name of 
Eleanor Gibson. He wronged her first, and 
would then have left her ; but her father came 
to town and menaced him with the law, whilst 
she tormented him into marrying her by 
threatening to expose him to his employers. 
Hey lived together six months, during which 
he revenged himself by treating her — if she is 
to be believed — with incredible inhumanity. 
You shall read her evidence ; I should only 
mar the simple pathos of her story by repeating 
it. Hating him at last with the fierceness of a 
woman of undiscipHned passions, she agreed to 
separate from him ; and from that day of sepa- 
ration they had never met, or indeed heard of 
one another. Her object in coming forward 
was, as she stated, that by proving herself to be 
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his wife she might lay claim to any property he 
might have left — ^for she avowed herself poor 
aiough, leading a dissolute life for money, 
sometimes getting occupation at the theatres, 
but more often having recourse to vice for 
support. . . . Now, Kate.' 

' Oh, Frank ! ' I exclaimed, burying my face 
in my hands. 

' Do you see no Providence here ?' he asked 
tenderly. 

' I do,' I answered, looking at him through 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

* See Gk)d's goodness,* he went on, ' in termi- 
nating this dreary chain of events with a conse- 
quence that leaves you wholly mine.' 

* Yet it leaves no conscience for my conduct 
towards you, Frank. My moral guilt in con- 
cealing the truth from you — ^in marrying you 
when I believed myself to be the wife 
of another, cannot be extenuated. Yet, 
guilty as I am, have I not been suflSciently 
chastised?' 

* My poor darling I look up at me widi those 
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trustfiila innocent eyes. Do you think that I 
could sit in judgment on the heart whose only 
crime is that it has loved me not wisely but too 
weU ? Who is there among us that shall cast 
the first stone ? What woman is there worth 
loving — ^what woman with a heart compounded 
of those soft and holy qualities that justify the 
noble name of woman-^that would say, " Had 
I been Kate Howard, I would not have done as 
she has done ? " ' 

He took me in his arms. My heart was very 
fiill, and I sobbed in his embrace. Then I grew 
calmer. 

'The night is departing,' he whispered; 
I there is a day of beauty and brightness dawn- 
ing for us both. Look up at me, Kate. Do 
not avert your face.' Then he added, ' In this 
mood it is perhaps better that you should know 
all of John Graham, that you may put him 
away from you with this sickness, and leave 
this bed to enter a world of health both of hfe 
and of thought.' 

' What more ? ' I exclaimed. 
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*A murder ccHnmitted last year has been 
traced to him.' 

I clasped my hands. 

^Searching around the debris of the burnt 
house in the Borough, the firemen found a 
desk, whole and uninjured. It was lodged in 
the hands of the police, who opened it in search 
of evidence for the inquest. In it were found 
some bank-notes, the numbers of which on being 
made known, were identified by a Northern 
Banking Company as the notes that were stolen 
fix)m a derk foimd murdered near a place called 
Gainstown. Further evidence was collected, 
which leaves it beyond a doubt that Graham 
was the murderer of the unfortunate youth. 
Did you know this, Kate?' 

' I did, Frank; 

He clenched his hands as he muttered, * My 
God! what a terrible life has my poor girl's 
been!' 

* Frank,' I said, * you must hear my story.' 

* Not now. When you are stronger.' 

' Now. It must be told. Since the murder 
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is known, I could not live without telling you 
how I made the discovery. What thoughts 
must you have of me ! ' 

' The truest — the highest you could dream/ 

' No. My connection with the murderer taints 
me. There may seem a horrible blot that must 
be wiped off by a confession. Be seated, Frank; 
the story is a long one.' 

He marked my air of resolution and per- 
ceived the uselessness of opposing me. He 
brought a chair regretfully to the bedside and 
took my hand. 

What I told him you know. No penitent, 
with a soul charged with sin, craving the 
absolution of a priest as the only means to 
obviate madness, ever poured forth a fuller, a 
more detailed story of her deeds than I did of 
my life. Tears sometimes bhnded me ; sobs 
sometimes choked me. He heard me without 
interruption. At times his Hps moved ; once 
he dashed a drop from his eye. When I had 
finished he took and held me in his arms. For 
many minutes we remained locked in this mute 
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embcace. and tbea I spoke: ^I have fived 
chroagfi & bocnble mghtanjure, Frank.' 

"^ Kameless in all but in my deceiving you/ 

"^ If I <aT no wroQg Ilks been doae, who shall 
convict?* 

*Tott btve a noble hearty Frank.' 

"It will make me all the more worthy of 
vou.* 

There waes a prnzse. 

* What ^ the day of the month, Frank?' 

* The fourth of November/ 

I clasped my hands, and a strong shudder ran 
through me. 

* We were to have sailed for AustraUa this 
dav!' 

*Let us banish this topic for the present, 
darling. Wait till you are stronger. Our 
pardng was bitter I Yet is not the experience 
worth the purchase since it has given us this 
moment of perfect joy ? ' 

^ And do you not think, then, Frank, that I 
have acted very wickedly towards you? ' 
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'Towards me you have not — ^but towards 
yourself you have acted ruthlessly. Why did 
you not take me into your confidence ? ' 

' It would have separated us — that kept me 
mute, Frank.' 

He looked at me earnestly, and in silence ; 
then exclaimed : 

' Well, it is past ; thank God it is past.' 

'And your mother — what of her, dearest? 
does she know you are with me ? ' 

' I neither know nor care. She has acted 
cruelly, relentlessly. I shall never forget her 
conduct ; though happy as I am now, I feel I 
might try to forgive her, should you desire it.' 

' Does she live at the Elms ? ' 

' At the Elms ? No — I could not meet her. 
After you had gone I went to our bedroom. She 
followed me. I ordered her to leave me. She 
insisted on being heard. She began to say that 
she acted only for my own good. At this I 
tuirned upon her. My great efibrt to subdue 
my passion left me white and trembling as any 
woman. I told her I would never again speak 
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U> her ; that I repudiated every ciaizi 
harl ujKjn me. I denounced Ker *§ 
pitilr^M^ - the murderess of yoar ^iSr *^-^ 
iilaycr of the truest love that had 
the human hr^art' 

I r.ould guess his manner and ev&i Lss 
guage towards her at that interview by tbe ^ 
that shone in his eye, and the suddaid^lir 
of his lips, as he now spoke. 



Mnd she made no effort to procme y 
marriage with Miss Lepell?' 

* Had sIk; addressed me on any subject — let 
alone that most hateHil one — 1 should 
gnis[H!d her with a hand as remorseless as 
with whic.h she unlocked your fingers from my 
neck, and put her from the room.' 

* Wlujre is she now living ? ' 

* She has taken apartments near her friend. 
But I heard from one of my servants, who had 
got the information I don't know how, that she 
has written to some cousins of hers requesting 
them to permit her to take up her abode with 
them. In that letter she has probably told 
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them the reasons for her request. A remarkable 
story she has concocted, no doubt. But it is 
nothing to us, Kate, is it ? ' 

' Nothing. Am I looking thin, Frank ? ' 

' You are looking beautiful : always the same 
sunny-haired darling — the bright-plumed bird 
whose only nest is my heart. Now you are 
smiling — illuminated so, your face is adorable. 
Do you remember I used to say that in your 
happy moods a smile would lie upon your face 
like moonlight on a statue? It is wonderful 
that what you have lived through should not 
have impaired the sweet serenity of your ex- 
pression. You look up at me now, placid, 
gentle, still, as though you had awakened from 
some pleasant dream.' 

'Look at these thin hands — ^there is little 
correspondence in them with my expression. 
See, Frank, this is your wedding ring. It has 
never been removed.' 

He took it, slipped it off my finger, and put it 
in his pocket. 

' That circle has no business there yet/ he 
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said. ' Your appropriation of it must be so- 
lemnised by another service. How do you feel, 
Kate?' 

* Happy, Frank ; like a child who has been, 
sobbing through the dark terrors of night, and 
upcm whom the glad sunshine is streaming/ 

' Darling ! ' he murmured, leaning and folding 
me in his arms ; ' my treasure — ^my hope — ^my 
wife!' 

' God has been merciful,' I said, while drops, 
welling from the pure founts of my joy and 
gratitude, dimmed my eyes. *I have erred; 
I have wandered from His hght, but He has 
never left me : He has guarded me when I 
have not seen Him ; He has led me through 
darkness and sorrow, tempering His chastise- 
ment with love. His anger with sorrow, and 
never abandoning me. After infinite perils He 
has brought me to my home. He has . enriched 
me with your love, Frank. He has encompassed 
me with peace. Oh ! darhng,! am gratefiiL' 
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I write these conduding lines in my bedroom 
at the Elms. A fiill moon tints the sky with a 
pearly paleness, colours the leaves of the fiill- 
foKaged trees with a silvery scintillation, A 
perfect calm has fallen with the night : a soft 
wind sometimes sighs with a melochous plaint, 
bringing pure perfume of tedded hay and the 
rich sweets of flowers dripping with dew. 

This repose is in keeping with my thoughts : 
it is in unison with the pleasurable sadness of the 
mood in which I score my farewell to you, kind 
-companion of my journey* I have Uved so long 
in the past, that when I catch aght of my reflec- 
tion in the tall glass that confronts me, I start 
at the presentment it paints of matronly middle 
age. Yet I need no looking-glass to tell me of 
the passage of time ; for I have only to feel in 
my pocket to produce a letter -from a young 
gentleman at present at Magdalen College, Oxon, 
who, with a strong predilection for the army, is 
destined by his father for the Church. I have 
only to descend to the dining-room to encounter 
two fresh, feir-haired girls — ^my daughters — 
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one veiy much resembling the portrait that 
was taken of me when I was twenty-four ; the 
other, her father's bairn. 

Blanche I fear is a coquette. She has a bad 
habit of pouting her lip when she is addressed 
by a gentleman ; and there is a wicked sheen in 
her eyes which I must take pains to extinguish 
ere she entangles us in some unpleasant episto- 
lary controversy with such of our neighbours 
who have sons. 

Kate 13 demure, graceful, clever. She is her 
father's pet. Her notions of life, however, are 
too grand. She affirms her intention of marry- 
ing only a title. She is fond of fine names, and 
has christened her pony Qrmond, and her 
rabbits St Aubyn, Lovelace, and Hylton. She is 
constantly reproaching me for not having chosen 
a finer-sounding name for her than that she 
bears. I have no notion where she gets her fine 
ideas from. 

Lady Monck died thirteen years ago. She 
came to visit us six months before her death : 
the greeting was formal and constrained on both 
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sides ; no reference was made to the past, no 
hopes expressed for the future. When we 
heard of her again she was dead.' 

Miss Lepell married her cousin, Sir Charles 
Harewood. When last I heard of her she was 
in India, childless, dashing, and generally dis- 
liked. Of the Fairboms I know nothing ; the 
Abbey was sold or let a long time ago. Let us 
hope that Mr. Fairbom has made poor Charity 
the reparation her fidelity deserves. . . . 

But here I must cease ; for Mrs. Shaw (who 
has been fourteen years my housekeeper, while 
Mrs. Trundle has been twelve years my laun- 
dress) has knocked at my door to say that Dr. 
Monck wants me to inspect some stuffs for 
dresses for the girls which have just arrived 
per r.U from Btoingham. 



THE END. 
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